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ABSTRACT 

This publication contains six papers presented at the 
1975 Tex^s Conference on Infancy. The papers present discussions of 
(1) intervention studies and programs for infants and families, (?) 
the interaction between infants and their caregivers, (3) mutual 
adaptation of mother and child, (4) ^ discontinuous mothering, and (5) 
the emergence of self -concept. Also included is an abstract 
bibliography of recent infant research. "Intervention and. Infant 
Education''' traces the evolution of government programs for infants 
and families through the past t^n yearsr "Competent Infants and Their 
Caregivers: The Feeling Is Mutual" t^otisqusseQ the' development of 
competence through interaction with s^elf , b-tliers/, and inanimate 
objects. Ideas about ways infants learn, and descriptions of real 
life behaviors are presented to help caregivers understand "^the 
dynamics of (Jlvelop mental changes. "Reciprocal Iiiteractions Between 
Infants and Mothers" explores the mutual adaptation of mother and 
child. It is proposed that the quality of feedback from the dnfant^s . 
actions influences the quality of his motivation for subseg.u^nt 
interaqtion and his competence in 'getting wh^t he rie^ds or wants. 
"Discontinuous Mothering - Expanding the Alternatives"- reviews^^ 
statistics associated with disconti^^uous mothering, describes its 
effects on children, and presents some alternatives. The need for 
quality caregiving is identified as a national problefli, linvolviiig 
comptehensive. economic, political and social factor's. "I^ooiis '^in 
Infancy for Later Development" points out the importance of 
self-ccnqept in the development of a competent, healthy adult., . 
(Author/SB) , ' . ' . , • . 
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During reient years professionals concerned with child de^j^elopment have 
directed increased attention to infants* and the total faniily, Thisiocus has 
'resulted from intense research and prpgrarrv activity , showing Xhat success 
. and health in later living are closely related to: (1) tl^ quafjity the emo; 
tion^I and physical environment' of the infant, (2) th^n^lth care proyided 
the infant and his, mother, and (3) the qjudrty and extent (>f^urturing^i;ela- 
tionships.bctween the infant and his careta,ker(s). 

Opportunity for many of America's yoUnge6t;c4tizens to receive^sare ,of 
reasonable quality is presently in jeopardy as 6ur''"tTAdiiionall^{^inlPa(;t^ 
extended famtly structure is eroding at a rapid ja'te. Most mothers a 
working outside the home, the rate of divorce continues to increase, and 
various types of abuse and neglect are documented with greatjer and ^ 
frequency Although we readily acknowledge that the family is the best 
setting for child envelopment yet devised, the plain and sobering trilth is 

* that many mothers and fathers are not around ^o take'care of their children. 
Many, need assistance (informational and economical) in caring for their 
,chiliiren, ancf'some do not "have sufficiently good health (physical or emo- 

_Jtional) to c^re for tfieir children. For such families we are learning what 
certain other n\odern countries already know: el;iild care is a community re- 
- sponsibility— it is everybody's business. ' 

The Association for Childhood Education Irlternational (A'CEI) has a 
special interest in infant ^and family developrn'^t. One expression of this 
interest was the Texas Conference on jnfancy held at the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. Library and the Joe C. Thompson Conference Center on the Uni- 
versity of Texas cdmpus jn Austin pn June 23-24, 1975. ACEI co-sponsored 
the Conference with the CoUege^f Eclucation;'Universil;y of Texas; the Edu- 
cation Service Center, Region XIIL,' the Office of Early Childhood Develop- 
• ment, Texas Dcpartrncnt .of Communrity Affairs; the Texas Education- 
Agency; and the Texas Department of Public Welfare. Official registrations 
includccf 763 persons, representing a wide array of backgrounds, from' 
twenty states and .tbnee countries.- The contributors at this, conference 
included leading infancy, early -childhood specialists and a large number of 
infant 'parent -program directors anci personnel. 

ACE! i^,prcparing two publications^ from the.Con.fercnce proceedings. The 
present publication contains papers that have a relatively strong technical or 
research orientation. The focus of the projected second publication will be 
on practical applications of knowledge about infants in center and home 
contexts. There is no pretext to represent the comprehensive range of infor- 
mation now available in the field. Rather, the two volumes will present an 
overview of selected topics that appear to be useful to parents and profes- 
sionals seeking to in;iprov,c their parenting ^carctaking skills. . - 

In the opening selection Ira Gordon explains why the United States is 
currently* involved in intervention studies and programs for infants and 
farnilies. In his usual lucid style, Gordon traces the evolution of programs 
through the past decade^ just ten years ago, coinciding with the birth of 
^ Head Start, these relatively narrow programs began and grew through 
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•nany revisions to their current statp of emergence irtto a fourth generation 
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of research and service , efforts'. These efforts will extend beyond initial 
simple concern with h^lth^nd education to various types of longitudinal 
research, a broad range^^bfsociarsupports, and the entire range of societal 
arrangements. Gordon setsro^ tone for the remaining papers in stating that 
effective programs should assist children to meet threK^major needs: (1) 
close transaction of affection with a mothering person, (2) a stimulating 
environment and (3) continuity of care. \ ' 

Catherine Cooper talks about how infants develop competence through 
interacting with self, others .and inanimate objects. A two^ay* feeling " 
develop^s betw.een th^ caregiver and the infant, ^witH^^chj^arty contributing 
to the positive (or negative) feelings of th"e other. Codp^r's dis^ussiVi of key 
.Xideas about ways, infants learn, and ber descriptions of^ real -life ben^^rs, 
will hielp caregivers understand the dynamics oMrrfa«i5l^eve.lopnrienta|^ 
changes. Consequently, varying moods and activities can be r^d; ancl af- ~ 
fectional and physical.needs can be metMn a personalized way. 

The process^ of mutual adaptation of mojther and child is explored further 
/ by //// Thrift. Jhe quality of feedback from the infant's. actions influenceg^ 
the quality of his motivation for subsequent interaction and his competence 
in getting what he wants or needs -.This competence that grows in'^'normal" 
interaqtioijs can be retarded or stopped, by a marked absents oF quality * 
dyadic involvement . , * ' / . > 

* * /oh« HoUoman r^eviews the sobering statistics associated with discon- 
tiriupus mothering, describes its effects on children and presents some.alter- 
natives. ^Supporting the preyfous views of Gordon, he identifies the need for 
^ quality caregiving as a problem of, national scope, involving comprehensive 
economic, political and sdcial factors. 

Gloria Zamom places self -concept in a central position in respect to the 
development of a competent, healthy adult. The emergent concept of self is 
rpoted in infancy and is influenced by fiv^ major areas of incompatibilities: 
\ ^poverty, culture, language, niobility and perceptions. ^Central elements of a 
child-care prograni intersect with these incompatibilities and^can be studied , 
as an' aid in program improvement. ^ 

This fir^t volume is concluded^ by; S{{e Wortham's 6xtensiv£ annc^ttated 
bibliography, of recent, research, which will be supplemented in the second 
volume with' aJ^^annQtaked'^bibliograph of practical program-oriented 
. matenals. , ^ * . 

I wish to extend deepest gratitude to the man'y frien^ds of, children and 
ACEI who worked to fnake^the ."te^as Conference or\'Infancy a smashing , 
succless— particularly to Alberta Meyer, Lorrin Kennamer, ^ Jeannette ^ 
Wajcson/ Joe Parses, *Gler\ . Hrer\ch, Merle .Springer, M^uro Reyna, the" 
Conference presenters? antd^^lnY thirty^five good friends comprising the . 
Planning Committee, performance .al ^evef^ st^ge was simply supe/bl 
Special thinks, tp Monroe Cbhen'for his typical dedication and'skill in pre- 
paring this material for pablication. IVjy optimistic hope is that it will have 
,some impact ori the attitudes. anjl acttonsof Jthose who influence infant care. 
Rearing healthy children /s everybfody'? business! 

^ ' , lOE L. FROST ' \ 

• ^ ACEI V/ce-P;^^XK^h^ Representing Infancy (1974-1977) 
, , Convener, Texas Conference on Irjfartcy (June 1975) 

/■ TbeUniversityof Texasat Auslip 



Inilerveiition ill 
InfantEdueaddii 

It has.been/approximately ten years since the United States, beg^ its fir^t 
Kecent lai^ge-scale efforts p early childhood education. This surnfner (of 
1975) i^ the tenth anniversary of Head Start. Alt^iough designed fpr^chilflren ^ 
immediatdy prior to entfy'^into the public^schools. Head Start is a milestone 
because the. same forces 'that led to il'also led to* efforts for infant fnterven- 
tion. The differences are tKat we began infant intervention wt)rk't)n a. small 
stale research-oriented base in those years aig^cmly .^a, Tew ^years Ij^ter 
developed the federal research-an^-demonstratt^yfapproach and commg 
" ^^service efforts. , ^ ' ^ \ ^, 

. - ^,^It^^hi$ paper^ I shall try t;o trace (1) the^why^of infant int^irve^tjon, (2) the 
/ J jS'fegrlssion of programsfrbm the 1965 period to date,j!i^) and the ancillary 
'"xf-anfi emergent research from these program's, erfdjng with*^«^hort view of 
'^'^^'ipJ^erW think we are noW,anx^ 

\^ . \S W^y INF AW INTERVENTION? ' . ' ' ^ 

WhaH^^^n^^io happen in th*'eair'ly 1960s jn the United States was the inter- 
section of several fa ttors:,'fhe psychological research on the im^p6rtance pf , 
infancy, the sociological research ori the.eff^ctsof^^overty on achievement, 
the political impetus'tb raiseiivjrig standards, andf the socio-political push 
for civil rights.* , ! , . , 

The origins^ for infant education, (oi; intervention, sfnce efforts were 
assumed to be of value^dnly for disadvantaged infants) programs lay in a 
number of .different studies. First,- the Iowa studies in the 1930s seemed to 
show lhat mentally retarded infa^nts, removed from an orphanage and given ^ 
loving car^, prospei'ed* Follpw-up showed many of these infants were suc- 
. cessful{>^ i^itegrated ihto the Anjerican society (Skieels, 1966). - 

when these efforts by Harold Skeels and. colleagues (1^38) wer« first 
presented to the scientrfic^community before World War II, they l^ere re- 
jected because of belief in the doctrines of fixed/ii;iherited Intelligence artd ' 
maturation. The turning points! in the reconsideration of fhe role of the 
(environment came in J. McV. Hunt's influential book, fntellig^nce and Ex- 
perience (1961), and Benjamin Bloom's review qf longitudinal studies,' 
Stability/ an^^hange /h Human Characteristics (J964). These two boc^ks ' 
and the re-examination of Piagets work by educators, which began in the 
late 1950s as a result of Sputnik a^d the push for curriculum revisior^ in 
math and the sciences, prepared the way for scientific involvement in early 
education. • , - ^ 

Second, orphanage studies in the Middle East by Wayne Dennis (1957)- 
during the 1950s indicated ^that a program of stimulation, introduced in the. 
first year or early part of the seeond year of life,, could overcome motor a^nd 
intellectual retardation. , ^ • 



Q ^Adapted from a paper presented at the Texas' (Zonferei\t^ on Infancy. Austin. Texas, June 
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Tliird! many' studies indicated the educational lT^r\dicap of poor children 
and* the corretat^gn between poor academic achievement and family factors. 
But, whicfi way to^roceed? The importance, of attachment, the disastrous 
record of institutional care, the general conjmitment to the family as'the 
primary agency, all suggested some fornvof work with parents. At the salne 
time,4he existence of ve^ry disorganized homes, "^multi-problem families, the 
need for parents to beout of the home and at work suggested spmeiorm of 
day c^re. The fact that orphanages and other such irfetitutions had been bad 
was no reason to assume that a casr^fully designed, adequately staffed and 
^ell-run day care program had to bp bad and could not even be of positive 
be;iiefft. ; ' - " ' ' ' ^ • 

, Nk? guideli^ijes, curriculum or program of structured, systematic infant^ 
intervention'existed in the early 1960s— although (l)^the lovya and Middle 
■^Ea^st studies, the laboratory studies on vocalization (Rheingold et al.,'1959), 
•Irwin's (1960) project, and the theory and observations of Pi^get (1963)'all 
suggested that something might be cj^one to influence infant cognitive an'd 
language dexelopment and (2) the Englisb^psychoanalytically orieVted 
comments of Anna Freud and Dorothy Burhngham (1946/), Susan Isaacs 
(1929) and John Bovylby (1969) stressed the affec'tive relationship. There 
were bits and pieces, but a scarcity of details. The efforts described below 
were therefore of a pioneer type, coQ^tainlng the usual false^starts and back- 
tracks, joys and sorrows of any such undertaking.. No good maps of the 
territory were available and much terra incognita 'is yet to be explored, but 
much more-is known because of these and similar efforts. 

^Combination intervention/ research programs were funded in the mid- 
1960s by the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare to 
investigate the. merits' of a variety of approaches (Gordon, 1975, pp. 
112-l3y. • V , \ 

' A VIEW OF PROGRAMS 

What was done in these efforts andwhat are we still doing? We have learned 
from computer and spa^e jargoh to talk of generations of models. We can' 
describe generations of programs. with the recognition that b generatio_o may 
be only two or three yearsjong. We are about to enter'the fourth generation . 
This^impetus is a-m^rvelous achievement for a ten-year period, but it also 
means that we sometimes, moved to implementation before longitudinal 
results and hardnosed scientific data w^re fully in. As educators we often 
, have \o do thi/, but we should acknowledge, that we have our own forms of 
generation gaps'. . ^ - / ^ 

^l will briefly take each generation in turn. My colleagues (Michael Hanes, 
Lintja Lamme, Pdt Schlenker) and I have just completed a descriptive review 
of. 44 parent-oriented home-based programs in early childhood education 
(Gordon et al., 1975). In 'doing this review we developed pictorial as w^ll as 
texfual approaches to'descripjion. Similar techniques have been employed in 
other such reviews such as the Qne^being prepared by Robert Hess and those 
previously, developed by me (Gordon, 1970), by, the Stedman group 
,(Stedmap et al., 1972) and by Chilman (1973)- ' 

The Design 

> Tabfe I presents the design. It is possible to describe the first and Subsequent 
generation studies according to whether th^ focus was on the home, on the 
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(;enter, or on combinations in which the center was secondary to the home 
or the home secondary to the center. Programs can be delineated as to : (1) . 
whether the major person working with child or parent was professional or 
paraprofessional; (2) how activities were designed— sequential with a care- 
ful orderly arrangement, sequential with provisions for selection to match 
individual children or parents, or essentially nonstructured and nonsequen- 
ti^; (3) which vie.^ was held of the role of the intervener, regardless o^ 
location. ^ , \ 

We delineated three majt)r roles for home visitors, which for our purposes 
can be seen as equally appropriate for center director or teacher. First, the 
intervjener is a teacher with all of the cdnrtotations of instruction this role 
implies. However, the target for teaching could be either the parent or the 
child or the parent-child dyad. Second, the intervener could be a demon- 
-^tra^tor.. Although -demonstration isx^formof tea^kiBg^Lt.coight be conceived 
of a more indire ct form u sing modeling as its major teaching device ra ther^ 



than direct instruction or modification. Third, the intervener might define 
4lis^or her role as primarily th^t of a facilitajor. In this orientation, the 
-^^^^^ parent, tak'es the major role and responsibility T the intervener simply finds 
-^ays to enable the parent to accomplish what the parent desires. This view 
...^^^ is^n enhancement of already existing parent-skill rather than the introduc- 
^ion of new skills that may be seen as foremost in the above two roles. 

Facilitation can be either of two sortj^ (1) facilitation of the intra-family 
arrangements in which parent and child adapt more effectively to each other- 
in ways that the parent seeks or (2) facilitation of arrangements between the 
^family and external agencies— such as medical services, social services and* 
* the like. The latter kind of facilitator might also be Seen as ombudsman. 

First Generation 

Placed on Table I are the first generation of research efforts,' all of which 
begap around 1965-1966. You will note that 1 have stayed out of certain 
ideological debates of classifying, programs a§ OpLQrant versus humanistic. 1 
have also omitted the DARCEE program and the Ypsilanti efforts, both of 
which.l^egan in these years as'program5.for children of age three and above 
' V and later developed infant efforts. 

Space does not permit detailed 'revie>v: Since these programs have been, 
- aroun^ for some time, onemay assume that a sjaphisticated audience is well 
, * aware. of them.. However, certain vstatements can be made. Schaefer's 
?L._^^ original work, although in the hVme,Nwas not parent-oriented but aimed at 
the child. Clear differences w^r^Vvioe^ between the Caldwell and Keister 
approaches and that of Heber .^^HpfJ^se were different from Huntington's 
emphasis, which tookjplace in a nospital setting. Heber is concerned with 
' J. demonstrating that" a ^massive intervention effort^mobilizing many people 
and working wijth a child all day' every day over several years can substan- 
tially eliminate the^nonorgarjic retardation of children of Retarded parents. 
Caldwell and Keister wer^ funded, interestingly enbugh, to test v^hether or 
> not infant day care would be harmful to children. This concern was based 
on' the earlier "attachment-literature and the older experienc^-with'institu- 
tions. Ten years later, in spite of the findings o^bathCaldwe^^at^d Keister^ 
that debate continues.^ And, in spite of the findingsc^f^J^'^^^' tK^4ebate 
^ about influencing potentially mentally retarded children aitd^howmu^ 
gl^i^ 'genetic" still rages. ^ ' \ 




TABLE I 
A Pictorial View of First Generation 
Infant Intervention Projects 



FOCUS 



STRATEGIES 


Home ^ 


Home-Center 


Center-Home 


Center 


y Intervener 

I^^fessional 

Paraprofessional 




•Schaefer (c), 
Leyenstein . 

Gordon (0-2) 


Gordon (2 -^^3) 




Caldwell, Keister, 
Huntington, Heber^ 


^ Activity 

Highly Sequenced 
Moderately Seque/tced 
Unst{uc\ure<i^/^ 


Levenstem 

Gordon 
Schaefer 


Gordon 


Karnes, Badger 


Caldwell, Heber 
Keister, Huntington 


Teacher — 

• Pa\nt 
• . Cfild 

• Parent-Child dyad. 
Demonstrator — 

■ >• Parent 
. Child 

• Parent-Child dyad 
Facihl'ator 

;V • External 


Schaefer 
Gordon ^ 

Levenstem 


Gordon 

r 

Gordon 


Karnes, Badger 
' 


Caldwell, Heber, ^ 
Neisler 

x 

Hebcr 








J*- 





IfVle look at the bottom^f Table i, it is clear that these initial research 

programs were rather narrowly conceived and not comprehensive. Little 

attempt was made by them tp cast the intervener as ombudsman, whether in 

the.^r^nter or in the home, although our data reveal that home visitors often 

ihformally played this role. No "comprehensive services" were provided, as 

in Head Start. 
# 

A number of these programs were longitudinal in nature (Levenstein, 
Gordon, Caldwell, Heber); even before the results were in and ftrm. how- 
ever, 'we moved to the second generation. But each, in its own way, was 
successful: jointly, they gave the field the engineering tools, the delivery 
systems; the fir^t measuring rods, the beginning technology. And that \s a 
great deal. ^ ^ 

Second Generation ^ 

The se^r^nd generation represents the movement from university-oriented 
and, related research to field-demonstration projects with generigtitles such 

Parent-Child Development Center, and First 
ion might be the shift at Syraruse Unive'rsity, 
Caldwell from Syracuse to Arkansas and the 
appointment of Ron Lally, These changes transposed the Syr^use program 
from center into the center-home category and, for pregptant prospective 
parents recruited in the program,, to home category. Th^Caldwell program 
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in Arkansas is also a second-generation program fitting into the center-home 
category. " . ^ . 

The Parent'Child Centers, of whichf86 were establ^ed, fall irito the two 
middle groups. In some places, depending on age of the child, the first three 
categories applied. For very young children, programs focused on home 
visits. As the children arrived at the v^alkmg stage, prograips combined 
elements of center and home. Where an individual program might be 
assigned would depend on the amount of time spent in each and types of 
activities involved. Thesie programs were established around 1968. In 1970, 
three sites were selected as more research/demonstration-oriented PCC's 
and re-labeled Parent-Child Development Centers. The New Orleans 
programs compared a home-visit approach to a center approach. The 
Houston program is a combination of home and center, in wjiich for the first 
year in the program (child's age one-two) the effort is in the home; in the 
second yeai>(child's age fwo-thre;e), the focus is a combination of center and 
home. The Houston Pargnt-Child Development Center is one of the few 
places ^hat has made a caijeful, systematic , and fairly successful effort to 
involve fathers. The Birmingham center is a center-based program. 

; he First Chance Network, funded by thet-Bureau of Educationally Handi- 
capped, is ^n fextensiofi of infant efforts from the normal children involved 
of the first-generation programs (if one excepts Heber's focus on poten- 
tly mental retar^ation)'to children with special needs^The infant programs 
within the BEH operation are various con>Binations of home- and home- 
and-center efforts. AH of the second-generation efforts were primarily; 
""compensatory education" or "special education" in nafwre. We still had not 
developed the view,*either in the research effort or at the federal lev^, of 
infant education for families across all socioeconomic groupings, except in 
cases where handicapped children had been identified. The concept that 
there was sornething worthwhile for infants had npt yet surfaced in program 
develppment Ky the early 1970s. 

Qbvibusly. thePCC, PCDC and BEH programs do not represent all of the 
wide variety of local infant-intervention efforts that dot the countryside. 
Private foundations and groups such as the National Council of Jewish 
Women have been instrumental in varieties of day care efforts that have 
educational components. Basically, howeyer, all of these programs can be 
• placed on the grid shown in Table I. We can alsp include as second genera- 
tion the Ypsilanti and DARCEE infant programs, Eov^ler's infant day care ' 
center in Toronto, and the Hawaii family day Care*'satellite network (Rauch 
and Crowdl, 1974), To some degree, th^se represent a research thrust rather 
than a demonstration or service thrust. A m^jor ^characteristic of second- 
generation programs in contrast to first is the increasing role of facilitation^ 
All of the PCC and PCDC efforts involve compreliensive services. Tne^ role 
of the tdacher or home visitor may be direct or that of^ referral agefit. AH 
second-generation programs pay considerable attention to health, .nutritipn, 
.social services, and the relationships between families and external agencies. 
Basically they rely on paraprofessionals as home Visitors. 

Third Generation , » % 

Although we are re^dy for the fourth generation, .we are really still develop- 
ing the third. And the fourtn, to some degree, wiW be overlaid on it.' The 
best-known representative of the third generation is the Brookline Early, 
Education Project. Here we tfanscend compensatpryeducation and move 
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into parent education and early education across social class, ethnic group 
and economic background. It also fits in the ^Search-group category. 

The Brookline'program in its first year was ve.ry cy/c&rned with health 
status and physical examinations. It defines the role pf the intervener pri- 
marity as facilitator rather than as teacher. As a reversal from the second- 
generation relia^nce on paraprofessionals, including the extension activities 
from Levenstein ^nd our work, the staff at Brookline is professional (so is 
that of the Ypsilanti home-visit effort). The Brookline program combines 
home visits in the first year, on various schedules depending upon experi- 
mental group assignment, with opportunities for parents to attend group 
meetings and be involved in center-oriented work. As the children grow, 
there will be more and more movements to mixtures of center aAd home- 
vi^it and then probably a center program for the children themselves. . 

Before the 1965-marker time, obviously many efforts had been made'in 
The field of parent education. Most of these were from a mental-health orien- 
tation and were of a group-discussion nature. Brim's book (1965) indicates 
that such efforts were not successful. An interesting third-generation thrust, 
howeve^, which resenxbles elements of th^ Parent Child Development 
Center and earlier efforts of looking at parent-child dyads in interaction, is 
emerging. Two quite different examples are the work of Nina'Leif at^the 
New York Medical College- and that of Athol Packer and Mirha^l-Resnick 
at the University of Florida. The parent groups cut across so^oeconomic 
♦ lines, consist of volunteers, and meet in weekly sessions in \^^ich mother 
and child are together. Efforts are underway for the invojve^ent of fathers 
as. well. In the Leif program, at least as I observed it, fhe ^roup leadep^ 
semiprofessionaD plays a highly active teaching role^he group l^der in 
the Packer-Resnick program plays a much mor,e jpr<^-directive facilitator 
role. In the former,' topics are sciraewhat sequerfted; in the latter, topics 
emerge from the observation of mother-child interaction. The Leif effort is a 
research >one; the Packer-Resnick work' is not, but is tied to teacher 
education. 

Fourth Generation ' ' '> 

Recent conferences on infancy and home-base^d early education, the work of 
the Education Cornmission of th§ States, the emergence of state offices of 
chiy^developm^nt, all suggest that. a fourth generation will soon be under- 
taken. This will be large-scale implementation in service programs, which is 
, already presenjt to some degree in many community .mental health center 
efforts. It will be Considered a n9rmal institutional activity for/social 
agencies and schools to undertake infant programs. ^ , 

It has been a remarkable journey: from the goals in 1965 to demonstrate 
that infant day care vyas not harmful, .that parents could be home-visited, 
and that teaching mothers "to play with their babies'^ was not foolish, to the 
.institutionalization, to some degree, of the concept oi infant education. I 
would suggest to you that, although we have come, far, we have left a lot of 
territory uncovered*. We still h^ye much to learn, and rriany fundaniental 
questions to be resolved . 

Where are we now?* , , , , • , 

First, we seem to, be movii)g rapidjy from research-oriented programs, to, 
^Personal visit 
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service- and replication-efforts. We find broad application of the varieties of 
activities that have hej^n developed and Utilization of^ mixtures of parapro- 
fessionals and professionals. New programs cplnbine niany of the roles and ' 
settings that had been initially* more narrowly defined. Secon'^, we are 
moving from a com^^ensatory-education and defigit-orientation view tojthe 
recognition that something is in this for all,. Families and children can profit 
from outside assistance focused on enhancing parental child-development 
strategies.' All parents can en-hince tfteir teaching and interpersonal skills.; 
all infants can profit from some form of educational effort. To say this does 
not.by any means imply sanction of compulsory programs, or removal from 
the parent of the family role as*the central learning institution, or reduction , 
of the parental role as prifnary decisi6n-maker concerning -the .types of ef- 
forts, jf any, in which the family chooses to be involved . ^ 

A third movement is a recqgnition that there are such things as parenting 
skills. These are not only narrowly defined in terms of necessarily ^specific 
acts, but also broadly cover notions of sensitivity, , responsiveness, 
autonomy granting, openness. In other words, they are attitudinal as well as ^ 
behavioral. We can identify some of these skills. We have data to suggest tlie * 
relationships between 'them and .child devefopment. A movement is 
emerging for teaching such skills'and attitudes to adolescents before parent- 
hood— as in such efforts as the .high school curriculum, "Exploring Child- 
hood." \ . , ^ 

PARENT-INFANT INTERACTION RESEARCH RELATED TO INTERVENTION 

When the* intervention studies begaa, program designers had little in the 
way of data Urwaw on for. indicating modes of parent-infant interaction. 
Most of t}>rearly efforts therefore tended to stress the nature of the activity 
or the^delivej;y^stem rather than the nature of the iijteractiorf. The issues 
jji^di'vided programs stemmed more from ideology than from data. Partly 
as a result of these programs, we have built and are building a data base 
about factors in the homes of infants and in the adult-child interaction, 
which reliably contribute to child performance at a later date. 

There have also been a series of nonintervention observations of infants' 
environments and effects on development. A major problem, however, ancj 
one that must be stressed, is that most of the nonintervention studies, and 
many of the •intervention researchtef forts, have extremely ^mall samples. I 
am constantly amassed at how often sweeping .generalizations are made frpm 
^ very small dat^ .base ..Not only are the samples usually sniall in numbers, 
but also they *are sometimes nonrepre^entative of the American population. 
My suggestion is that we vi^w findings as indicative, suggestive, supportive 
of directions, but, that we not invest them with the aura of commandm^ent. 
The facts are nbt'written on the tablets. ^ 

. Observational Studies 

First, let us turn to the observational resear(:h that offers cues for program 
development. The following are, obviously, samples rathei; than the total 
field. I am confining myself to studies reported in the 1970s. 

Wachs, Uzgiris and Hunt (1971) obsefved infants in a home setting and 
measure^! children on Piagetian-type cog^nitive ^ tasks; With their small 
samplp (20 a,t each of five age levels) th^y found consistent relationships 
between. home environmental factors (e.g., 'There is at least one magazine 
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plated vyhere the-*chilJ'cguld play w.ith it or look''at*it; thevchild w'as given 
regular'training in orq or more skills! the mother spontaneously vocalized to 
the child, the mother spontaneously narhes at least one object to the child 
while the observer is in the honne, thefa'ther helps take care of the cliild; the 
father plays with' the child at least ten cninutes a day; the child is regularly 
spoken to by par.ents during nnfe^l time"— pp. 295-304) and cognitive per- 
formance in the first' two years'oflif^. 

Leon Yarrow and his associates (YarVoW, Rubenstein and Pedersen, 1975) 
observed 41 black infants in the District of Columbia wherj these children 
were five and six months of age. They obseitved the interaction of the infant 
with the primary caregiver, usually the mother, and measured the infants' 
functioning on the Bayley Scales 4nd a number of other measures which 
they grouped as cogpitive-motivational/exploratory behavior, and prefer- 
ence for novelty. They indicaie th'e importance of taking into account 
infant individual differences. Th^y draw as inTpJicatioris for intervention: 
(1) we have no norms for adequate crhild-reacfng conditions; \2) we must 
engage in multi-variate analyses rather than assuming any single relation- 
ship between a child-rearing characteri^ic and child-performance; (3) a so- 
called disadvantaged group is not Jiomogenous; (4) infants seem to have the 
capacity to form, strong attachments ip several adults \yhen they have 
multiple primary caregivers; (5) environmental variables do indeed 
influence motor development. They ahp suggest that girls seem to be more 
influenced b^|:^j^ environment early in infancy than do boys. I would stress 
the importarice of both data collection an& reporting by sex, since we have 
founds number of interesting sex -related differences. 

Ma^V Ainsworth and Sylvia BelUl974) observed both middle-class and 
low-income families in the Baltimore area: Using attachment as the major 
theoretical variable, they founjd that, 'in the 26 white middle-dass hbmes, 
not only were tn^ relationships between maternal behavior.on such dimen- 
sions as sefisitivity-insen&itivity, acceptance-rejection,* co^eration-i;Tter- 
feren.ce and attachment', but also that these behaviors were relate<f'ta cfeild 
performance on the Griffiths IQ Scales at age one. Bell (197(y found, in low- . 
inconte black homes, relationships between attachrnent and cognitive per- 
formance as measured by the Uzgiris-Hunt Scales, based, on Pi^get . 

A just-ieported study (1975), by Mary Engel and William Keane, of 49 
black mothers and their sons in Harlem demonstr^t^-reiationships within 
class and caste between cWld-rearing attitudes, home-setting variables and 
child test -performance. They observed in the homes whet\ the children were 
14, 18 and 22 months old and in addition scorlecr the mother on a 
Psychological Mindedrjess (PM^) Scale, based on int^views. Oteervi'tions 
and PM scores were then related to Bayley at those months. They report 
that "different maternal behaviors are related to Bayley scores at different 
ages"; for example, maternal encouragement is related at 14.months, while 
"reward," "punishment" and "affectionate contact" are positively related 
. and unavailability is negatively related at 18. A.vyholehost arerelated.at 22, 
including any verbal -interaction (p. 4). But the more important finding, 
because of its longitudinal nature, is that PM predicts Wechsler Pfeschod 
and Primary Scale of Intelligence (for smaller N of 22) between PM af 14 
monthsand WPPSIatJ[V2~-6years. . / ^ . ' 

An interesting side finding from Engel's progrdfn^^f research is that 
.hiothers who had to faki cace of siblings when they theriiselv^s were in tlieir 
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teens are less responsive, less cpirfiHent Vnd have n>or^ coh5[lict with theii: 
own. children tfian do othei>rfiothers (W/ed^r; 1972)'. So, ^ga^we seethe 
complexity of forces th^Hnfluende the /mother-chifd relati6nship;and the 
child's development ' / ' ' * 

Two ot^er observational studies, appfroaches that have be^njviiH cited 
are .those by Escalona and Corman (1W3, 1974) and t^Jiiar^?^ Preschool 
Project of White, Watts and their colleagues jl97Jl^^-^alona and Corman 
draw few conclusions; it should be ngt^ritm t|>^ work i$ a longi- 

tudinal, observational study of tjit^^fij^ White and^att;? et .al , describe 
A and C children, in are yonnger siblings of generally 

competent 1:?rothers oi^aiiters^rind Cs are not. Extensive observations were 
conducted in the lK>rfies^an;^' variety of measures made on children. Mud 
has been made c>fthe findings, yet sample-size raises caurion flags. The total ^ 
sample con^i^d of 31 subjects, 17 boys and 14 girls. Twenty-two belonged , 
tcu^fr' A category, and 9 belongefd to the C. Fuhher, when these are 
divided by either Sgcioeconomic ^tatus, category or age of recruitment (1 
. year old, or 2 yeaV old), there is no sirigle cell \vith more than four children in 
iL(Class 1, 2-year-old boys). There is only one Class 5 child in the study. 
[There are 6 Class 4 childr^, 9.Class 3,' 5 Class 2 and 10 Class'li (White, 
Watts et'al., 197^"/ pp. 32). Fathers of tTbj^children in Classes 1 and 2 have 
graduate professional training, vvhUe^the education df the fathers in 3, 4 and 
5 range irom college graduation ^ 'elementary school ghaduatiori (White, 
Wat(s *etal., 1973, pp. 32). This is a, home-reared population, obviously • 
m^os% well educated and upper income. Half the sample is in Class 1 and 2, 
^ Even within this sample, the Class 1 and 2 families contain only A children ; 
and "Cla^6 4,haS only 1- A child and 5 Cs and the one Class 5 family contains a 
C child, Oi^s 3 families contain 6 A and 3 C children. Thirty families are 
white ,^>^s Afro-Latin. ' <,.'"*- ^ 

I would urge that you nt^t base program decisions on such a sample. If we 
are talking about implications for infant programs for the vasl majority of 
- the American population, th^n conclusions reached from this type of sample^ 
are obvioi^^ly^ inadequate to the task. ' %^ ^ 

J^vertheless, the observational research of White and Watts and of 
'fscalbna and. Corman are extrepnely useful in giving us tools for the 
examination of relationships between observed mother-infant behavicy and 
child performance within inlrervention projects. With the help of both re- 
search groups, we were ablein our Social Roots Study (Gordon, 1974) to use 
elements of their observation schedules (which we found quite useful and 
productive) in the examination of videotaped intervention teaching events. * 

One othqr study, by Tulkii) and Covit^ (1975), deserves mention because 
'it indicates relationships between mother^nfant interaction and the intellec- 
tual performance of girls at age 6. Thirty middle-class and 30 vyorking-class - 
10-month-old first-born white girls were studied twicfe in the home, each' 
time for two hoyrs . Of these 60 subjects, 25 of ^e middle class 4nd 21 of the 
working class were observed ag^in when the children Were between SVi and 
6^2 yeai>old. Tlie homes Were^ visited on two separate occasions^, and the 
ITI^A<^ Peabody, the Matching Familiar Figures test were administered. 
i<^aiy significant correlations are reported for the middle-cfass population 
betweer mother-infant interaction at 10 months and test performance at age 
6. Few ire reported for the workfng class. Among these are maternal yocali- . 
" zation,\ infant vocalization and the number of interactioji sequences. 
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Furthe/, Tulkin and Coyitz (197$) report correlations betw,een child 
labar^ory variables at 10 months and testperforrnance at age 6,-withr5ocial 
clasjs differa^es. It is a long gajj-fforh 10 roonths.to 6 years; yet the pattern 
of relationships is clearjy present'in th? middle' class ^nd equivocal in jthe , 
^working cfess. TuHcin'^nd Covitz are extremely cautioiis-about interpreta- 
\liotil but.ir^tate the "highly consistent set of correlations between attach- 
• ment nteasures and later Wst scores (1975, p. 6)." 

We have then on varying sniall samples, without replication, cues from 
nfon-interveotion research as to home conditions and parent-child interac- 
tions that relate eijther to performances, in the 'infant period or to later child 
performance. Although it is a'limitea picture, it is useful. 

Data frotn uitervention Projects ' > ' • ' 

The picture is more hopeful when we turn ,to intervention programs that also 
, ' gathered data on home factors etiid/or parent-childiactors within their inters 
vention 'populations, Of partijcular importance are the data from the Arkan^ 
, sa's Projeci,jhe yerbaPInf^r^ction Project, theYpsilanti infant project, the 
. Florida projects, th^'Nevy Orleans Parent-Child Development Center, the 
Hawaii Infant Satellite Nursery, llhe Tbrontp day cette projects, and the 
Waterlog (|owa) Hom'e Starjt program. ^ ' , 

Let us^ooK more pacticularly. There were 77 families in the' Arkansas 
study (Elardo, Bradley andjZaJdwell, 1975)^. Less than half ^ere on welfare, 
. 'fathers w/ere present in 56, the average'education Vas high schqol gradua- 
tion. There were '29 black males, 21^ black females, is white males and 15 
white * females inyolyed, in thi^? study. Measures w^re made of the home 
environment, using Caldwell'sTnveiitory of .Horpe Stimulation. They found 
signfficant rdationships' between the emotianal-and verbal responsivity of 
the mother, ihe avoidance of'restriction and punishxnent, the organization 
of physical and temporal envifonment, the provision 'of- appropriate play, 
matferiajs, maternal involvement with the child, and opportunities for pro-^ 
vi'ding daily stimulation measured at 6 montlTs with ifie child's perfo romance 
at age^3 on'^thje Stanford-Binet. They do not present data by either sex or 
interaction of jsex artd race. They conclude that tlieir dkta "indicate that 
.{5erhaps the m^t enriching environment as experienced by the children in 
our sample may be characterized as those in which a mother (or some other 
primary caregiver) prdvided the in^t-^iha variety of age appropriate 
rning iriaterials and likewise consciously>encouraged develof^mental 

^g at, and otherwise positively responding to 
ffElardcet al., 1975,p. 75). 

presentation this M ^^^^^t^^T^^^f^ the America*n Ortho- 
^Qnt g£g^^ indicated that, for low-income 
lip betweeK nermeasw4H^-of-pareni^n^^ 




Ueractjng* together (which includes such things^as control, encouraging 
autonomy, nurU|,r^nce, verbaj^JivterSctionX^^nd IQ at 46 months, and a 
correlation o^,.^(xd^h^ as ability to cope and IQ. One can 

' j^u o 5 t ion jht^ cfitnatth^^ t a were collected by the toy demonstra-; 

. tor who obviously has a vested interest in the program, but nevej:theless the 
relationships^eerjn reasonable. 

Lani^ieT^ Bond and Weikart (1974)^^garit^d observational data on 
struclwed' verbal fnother-inf^nMrrferaction data ^nd mother behavior^ 
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during Bayley testing. They found a slight relationship (r = .32) for 56 fami- 
lies between Bayley scores at 19, 23 or 27 months (depending upon the co- 
hort)' and verbal total scores, but no systematic relationship betwee i mother 
behavior during Bayleys and the Bayley scores. 

Fowler (1974) at Toronto used the Caldwell home-stimulation measure 
,and Andrews et al. (1975) at New Orleans used a form of the Watt > scale to 
assess mother-child interaction. In both cases, sample sizes weje so small 
and represent unclear portions of their total prograrn pQPuJ^'tio is as to 
make the result suspect. 

Rauch and Crowell (1974) observed the behavior of seven infant care- 
givers on an instrument derived from Watts and others. They rat ?d: "(1) 
teaching, directing and conversation; (2) suggesting and helpng; (3) 
encouraging and praising and (4) ignoring and prohibiting (p. 93)/' ' wenty- 
six children were assessed on the REEL Scale of Receptive and Expressive 
Language and three clusters from the Bayley Infant Behavior Inventory. In 
this family.day care project a substantial relationship was evident Between 
the presence of the first three dimensions and absence of the founth and 
children's progress. 

Scott -and Smith (1972) developed an FEPV (Family Environment Hrocess 
Variables) scale based on home-visitor records in the Waterloo, Iowa,UHome 
Start program for2-to 3-year-olds. They reported that ratings by indepen- 
dent judges of FEPV (involvement, interest, aspirations, family routines, 
etc.) were unrelated to race (16 black, 10 white) but w.ere related tolboth 
initial child Slanford-Binet scores and to gains on the Concept section if the 
Iowa Test pf Preschool Development. 

The important point is that efforts were and are being made in the above 
programs not only to assess changes in the home environment ana in 
mother-infant interaction, but also to begin to relate such, Variables system- 
atically to child performance within the intervention andcantrol groups. i 

In our longitudinal efforts, Rejnick-'^^^TZTauai^ 41 black mothers 
withthe[rJiyearzold4^^ waiting room prior to the child going iri to 

^Tt^ted'onthe Bayley. He analyzed mother language variables, 26 in all. 
There were relationships between these variables and child performance on 
the Bayley at 2 and on the Binet at 3. We have re-analyzed these data for 
these families, in relation to Binet performance at age p. We find a moderate 
(.50) relationship for the~girls between Binet performance at^nd-matem 
language at child's*age 2. 

When 6ur childrenp^-vyere 6,^we used thp^om§^^^ 
(HER), which is similar^cT t^e Caldwell' n^s^iE^^^^r^^ thi 
the 126 parents in our experimental progpkras significanlly differed in al 
seven items (awareness of development j^tgwards for intellectual atta'inmen|, 
press for language development, availabilH^TofT-eadmgjaiatfnal^^ 
opportunities outside the home, materials and space in the home,Tea3iT 
press) from the 51 control families (Gordon and Guinagh, 1974), but al 
that within the experimental families there is a pattern of r^l^ionshii 
between the provision of these home environments nrieasj^pra at' age 6 af 
child performance at age 6. This f inding s eems to be jp^fugi 
utilization by the family of out-of-home experience as learning experieij 
for the child, 

The longitudinal data within the experimentaLgroup,.based.^g^9 faitrrtTes 
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14 (31 of boys, 38 of girls), consisted of weekly home-visit reports between ages 
2-3, mothers' attitudinal measures,at 3, mothers' education at child's age 3^ 
and Stanford-Binet data at age 6. For the total group, mother's attitude to- 
ward the project, feelings of internal control, self-reports of interpersonal 
\ adequacy and personal . appearance, and amount of education • all 
contributed significantly to the multiple correlation to the Stanford-Binet at 
age 6. Mother's education-was the key single variable for the girls; personal 
appearance and social relationships, as measured by the How I See Myself 
. Scale, were the key factors for the boys. 

In two of our projects. Instructional Strategies in Infant Stimulation 
(Gordon and Jester, 1972) and Social Roots of Cqmpetency (Gordon^l974), 
vye observed and codedon the Reciprocal Categories System (a derivative ot 
interaction-process analysis) the videotaped interaction of the mother and 
child in a home-visit session every six weeks, from 13 weeks to 49 weeks of 
age. For the 128 families in the ISIS project, there were significant 
relationships between teaching style at 37-49 weeks and Bayley Mental De- 
.velopment scores at 1 year. We can describe three teaching styles, two of 
which are positively related, and one negatively related to child perform- 
ance. A positive style is one Escalona (1974) might call "sustained reciprocal 
social interaction," which we have labeled "P4ng,Pong." It .is ^^back-anci^ 
forth, elicit-response style which may be be^'n by either mother, or infant, 
lasting for maybe a half minute .or so or longer. The other posiHve-style is^- 
that after the baby has begun an activity: he of she then picks it^^^^fid . 
carries it on. his or her ownTThe negative style, labeled "professor ^^Js^dtri^ \ 
talking to but not paying attention to the responses of the child. — 

The Social Roots study relied hea vily orL_ tli£-.a^ist^mrg"^or o5sgn;^atkxnI!r^^''''^^ 
schedules from Escalon^and Watts in'add^tion to the ISIS-RGS. We found a 
number of affective behaviors that seem morfe rela^ted to boy performance 
than to girl. For example, the Escalona item of mutual gazing is positively ' 
related, as early as 13 and.l9 weeks, to B^yley^scores at 52 weeks. A com- 
bin-atnor) ,of Watts items we labeled "maternal push" seem to be negatively j. 
related to boy performance on some factors on the Bayley scale and'posi- ^ 
lively to Piagetian items. For both sexes, maternal teaching behavior begin- 
ning as early as 19 weeks consistently pfedicts child performance on Piaget- 
^ iati^ type activities at 52 weeks. ' , ; < 

In general, our longitudinal data arid observations seem to complement 
the Arkansas study and to some degfr^ee, supplement the Wachs et al. study 
on the relationship between home factors and cognitive performance. Re- 
member, these relationships are within a lowancome population and are not 
the result of social class factors. • 

Perhaps the major cor)c|usions from these intervention studies are: the 
importance of the movement away from seeing aHpepple in a population as 
alike and, more than that, seeirig^^ll treatments as bein^ equally applied, to- 
ward a much clearer recognition bf something we all understand; first, the 
range of individual differences within the population and second, the fact 
that treatngients haVe different effects. The third major conclusion is the set 
*of relationships uncovered between home environments, maternal attitudes 
' and behaviors, 'and child performance. These intervention /research efforts 
can be viewed as successful not only on the simple-minded b^sis that experi- 
n\pntal children did better than control children on some measure of IQ, but 
.also— and perhaps more importantly— because they give us maps of the 
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1-erritory an(J suggest to the next /travelers better means to get there. We 
need to develop more effective aptitude-treatment interaction or subject-by- 
treatment designs for matching what it is we intend to do with the family's 
desires, needs and already developed strengths. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

Tliis "Summary stems easily from the previous section. First, we note an 
Vmphasis on individu^lrty— evident in the Yarrow, White-Watts, Engel and 
Keane, Wachs and Escalona studies and in the intervention research itself. It 
can be seen in m^any of the second- and third-generation efforts. 

A second ma.jor common finding, with implications for programs, is the 
complexity and diversity of family life, transcending ethnic and socioeco- 
nomic groupings. Simple programs aimed at single factors will probably not 
be worthwhilip. Suggested is a need for far more sophistication in' our 
approach to mfdnts and tamilies and a wider spectrum of multivariate pro- 
graming. ^ , ^ 
.Hunt (\9t\) p9s,ed for^'us, almost fifteen years ago', "the problem of the 

, match." As w^ develop infant education efforts, we have a dual match 
problem: (1) matching to family and (2) matching to child. We have to 
examine the'transac^tional felationships of what it is the child contributes to 
the situation, rather than operating from the old concept of adult affecting 

-the child. We have known for a long time of the importance of transaction, 
but we have really net become expert imim^iementing this kind of know- 
ledge. ♦ 
Continued Research ^ 

' It is obvious that we need much more research. We occasionally hear people 
saying the problem is simply implementing what we know. That coricjusicn 
^i^not true, as we implement, we continue to increase our knowledge-base. 

*Wha( we know is biased Lij3on very small samples in scattered places without 

, adequate replication. What we need in all these new fourth-generation ef-' 
fortb. IS a continued research thrust. We need more stifdies of the type con- 
ducted by non-intervention observers, but we alsQ need far more studies of 
the. type conducted by program people Wik\o seek no t only to evaluate the ef- 
f^ctiVeness of their program, but also'^'-tQ understand and increase our 
ktlcSwlcdge of -^he family and chjld development. We have to continue a 
cycle »of movement 'from research— program including research— pro- 
gram— further research^ We need, that is, to impress upon the funders^ 

^ whether at the ?tate or federal l^vel — that niovin^ to institutionalized pro- 
grams Without confinued research support will not , be as productive as a 
combination of pVo^ram and research. Som^hbw we must convince the 
Social Security Administration, for example, and state-level people that if 
they do not "build in cost for research and evaluation not only will they not 
krlow vyhether the programs are effective, but also they will be fixated at the 
level of program we presently have. Such a level is far from sophisticated 
enough to solve the needs. 

We know that programs should begin^ early and should be continuous. 
Examination of the longitudinal studies indicates that it takes time for effects 
to show up, and it takes Continued involvement for effects to last. Again, a 
message is carried to funders that the short and snappy solution, the quick 

. and dirty solution, is not in the long run the worthwhile one. 
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The exgeriences of^the Parent-Child Centers anid I?arent-Ch'ild Develop- 
ment Cenlers, particularly, along with Head Stirt and Follow Thro'ugh, ^ 
indicate the tremendous importance of comprehensive approaches*. The 
Syracuse, Arkansas and Brookline efforts, for exatpple, included and 
continue to include a heavy emphasis on health afid nutrition. I would-urge 

. that w^ go beyond simple education and health /to recognize that effective 
infant ifntervention programs require a range of social supports— in [jpusing, 
jobs, adult education; adequate access to social services, sanitary 'condi- ^ 

' tions,|and the,V|^hole sweep of Societal arrangements— if children are to fully * 
develop. Said ^nother way, we need a syner^isti: rather thah a reductYonist 
appraach to infant and parent education. Simpl>' teaching parents ^a particu- 
lar r||arrow skill, 'or concentrating qn teaching a chilS a ^.particular 
perfqrmance, is not^what it is alKabout. Effective programs should provide^a 
widelsvveep ofjopportunities for children to meet the three major ne^ds iden- 
tified in the mOs by Dorothy Burlingham and.Anna Freud (1944): (1) the 
need for close transaction of affection with a mothering one, (2) a stimulat- 
ing <|nvironm^nt*and (3) a continuity of care. Infant education requires that 
we e'nable families as w-ell as institutions to provide 'this, ^f we do, then w^ 
can add on th(e whole variety of parenting skilfs or caregiver skilly that have 

r.been and will' be uncovered, and we can enhance the environment. But first 
these needs rrjust be met . It will take various approaches to meel local condi- 
tions, but th^ history of the last ten years shows we are on^he way. 
' ' ♦ : 
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^ Competent Infante 
and Their Care^ers: 
llie Feeling lis Mutual 



Catherine R. Gooper 



If you work with infants— as a parent or other caregiver— o^re involved 
, with training others to do so^you have the opportunity and challenge of 
guiding children through a time when some of the most dramatic and influ- 
ential changes in all of human development take place. 

In the astonishingly brief period of eighteen months, the infant is 
transformed from a person wh5 cannot even turn over in his crib to one who 
can, with help, climb the stairs; frorti one unable to reach out and grab an 
object held directly in front of him td one who can poke a hairpin into an 
electric outlet; from one who communicates only with cries to one who can 
recognize aftd name pictures of animals in his story book. 

In observing infants during this period, it is impossible to apply the dis- 
tinction (which sometimes arises during the school years) between "work" 
and "play," bet^veen activities in which the child is learning and those in 
which he participates for sheer pleasure. For the infant, it is refreshing to see 
that learning truly is play; he will practice a newly acquired skill (e.g., 
making a new sound or nesting boxes of different sizes over and over), not 
because someone else rewards him but because it gives him a sense of well- 
' being simply to be able to do it . 

Throughout this paper, we will explore this sense of competence and its 
exprest>ion in the infant's feelings of curiosity, involvement and effectiveness 
as"a learner and problem -solver. The infant develops competence with re- 
gard tp: (1) physical objects around him, (2) his own body arjd sense of self 
as a person, and (3) the people around him (parents^*^ other Caregivers, 
peers). We will be talking about what this competence looks like, how it 
changes dufing infancy, and especially how caregivers can most effectively 
support and enhance their infants' development. 

Before we begin to describe the competent infant, l^t us review one of the 
most important ideas about caregiving itself, one that lies at th^ heart of 
^ helping nurture an infant's sense of competence. It is that adults as well as 

infants have positive feelings when they are successful in doing meaningful 
things. Thu^, the link between the baby's and caregivers' feelings of compe- 
tence is the foundation of effective infant care. When your infant has a good 
day, happily involved in activities and materials, you also have a better 
^ay , Not only is it easier and more fun/ but you also feel like a better parent 
or teacher. 

And the link works the other way too. How does this two-way, feeling 
develop? To gain it you are not required to memorize detailed charts of 
^ infant development or to have a college degree in psychology. You must, 

kML "2 7 /. 
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however, haj5^ commitment to becoming attuned to infants'^^p^d5\and to 
findinep^cllxvhat each infant is ready to learn. For example, if a center's staff 
members feel recognized, ana supported and if they participate in deciding 
hojp^hexenter is run, they are more likely to.be hungry forjiew ideas and 
i^ovations; and the program will continue to seek and solve new chal- 
^^lenges. The interest and energy to try new ideas in finding the appropriate 
match between caregiving activities and the infant depends on each adult's 
own sense of self-worth. 

This paper will have five partsi In the first, we will discuss four key ideas 
concerning ways infants learn. These principles, true for all babies, provide 
a foundation for deciding on many aspects of infant caregiving. Second, we 
will meet and "watch" three babies : Shelly, who is 3 months old; Ysidra, 8 
months; and Noah, 14 months. As we describe what they are like and ho^ 
their caregivers interact with them, we will build a picture of the major land- 
marks of language, social, motor and mental development. The way their 
caregivers stimulate and respond to each of these babies is different, and we 
will see that these way$ of interacting change with the baby's age and some- 
times with the particular mood and activity as well. In the thirdpart of the 
paper, we will extend t|he four ideas about how babies learn apd our picture 
of the landmarks of how babies change. We will highlight ideas that can be 
used either by parents or by staff members in designing a center, including 
its equipment, te'achii^g strategies and parent involvement. We will close 
with a group of questions that many caregivers ask about infants. Finally, 
we will list books anc^ films that have been helpful to teachers and parents, 
as well as those with rjesponsibilities for training new staff for infant centers. 

. KEY PRINCIPLES OF HOW BABIES LEARN 

1. Competent babiesi and their caregivers are individuals with distinctive 
needs and styles of interacting, able to ''tune in" to each other in mutuallx/ re- 
sponsive ways. 

Many of us, from experiences with the public schools or other settings in 
which children are evaluated according to age norms, approach an infant- 
care program wanting first of all to know what the average (an3 especially 
the "advanced") infant can do at each age. Of course, to see infants develop- 
ing vigorously is highly satisfying; and AVe^do need to have a general idea of 
the typical sequences! and rates of development so that we may be sensitive 
to indications thati^n infant may need special attention. But, especially 
?ars of life, the normal course of development includes 
Not only is each baby different— even each identical 
\ver is, too. One infant nlay be quite placid, preferring 
things and people in his world and to nap regularly 
mother is active and energetic, vigorous to the point of 
^self in practicing reaching and other motor skills and 
:)riefly and lightly. 

With such differenciek, each infant and his or her caregiver need time to get 
to know one another. Ipor the infant, this time means gaining experience 
looking at the caregiver's face; hearing his or her voice and becoming 
familiar with distinctive movements, sounds and smells unique to that 
person. Conversely, for the caregiver, getting to know the infant means 
learning not only to r6ad the baby's general style but also his varying 
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22 moods. How does he act when sleepy, when ready< to concentrate, when 
ready to withdraw his attention? When during the day is he alert for the 
longest time? When fretting, is he calmed by being cuddled, by being*gently 
rocked or perhaps by. hearing soothing humming? No single style ".works" 
for all babies. When we look at Shelly, Ysidra and Noah, we will see how 
their caregivers explore different things that might be the most appropriate 
for their infarct's age and current mood. • - 

2. Competent infants are able to develop a sense of bask trust with their 
" parent^or other special caregivers and build on this foundation of tr^st to 

become confident,and self-sufficient toddlers, " 

Infancy is a time whent^abies may learn that the worid is one ir> which their 
needs for food, warmth and affection are met and in which they feel secure 
^ and^safe. On the other -Kind, if they are never sure whether or when their 
urgent needs will be met and if satisfaction is uncertain, their days become 
-frustrating arid chaotic. A sense*'of basic trust is buHt on individual attention 
that is warm, consisterit and sensitive to the infant's needs. One infant may ; 
frequently lie in his crib;for fifteen minutes at a time, wet or hungry and 
screaming, tfien may receive the mdst solicitous attention the following day' 
jo make upjor the previous day's experiences.' Another may be put down 
for her .afternoon nap one day at one o'clocl<:, the ne?ct day at two, and miss 
it altogetheixffie third .day. The same child may.be brought to the center two 
days ope^eek, every day the next, and one day ^he next; when she does 
come, her caregiver may or m^y not be af the center. These are common ex- 
amples of inconsistent treatment that undermine a child's security. 

In one representative center^ each caregiver takes special responsibility for 
.four children (such as one child 6 months, two 15 months, and another 24 . 
months old). While sharing responsibilities for all of the children in the 
center, the caregivers plan time during each day for one-to-one interaction 
with each of the children in their groups (Tronick and Greenfield, 1973). 
This arrangement offers a number of .advantages. A stable relationship be- 
tween infants and their special caregivers provides a familiar, finely tuned 
context for effective teaching. The security of this relationship provides the 
infants an essential foundation for independent activity. It has been 
observed that children who are secure in their relationships with their care- 
givers are likely to explore an unfamiliar situation and new people more ex- 
tensively (Ainsworth, 1975). The world seems a great deal safer when a 
familrar leg or lap is ready to offer>respite from a bold venture into the un- 
known. Finally, the infant with a trusting relationship is more gratifying to 
care for. He is likely fo quiet more easily and to entertain himself happily for 
longer periods of time because he is confident that both his physical and psy- 
chological needs will be met. 

3, Competent infants thhve on stimulation that is varied, appropriately 
timed, linked to their actions and presented in a context. of basic trust. ' 

Many people have felt that a quiet infant Is a happy one and that an infant 
should be left alone in his crib if he does .not seem to mind. We now know ; 
that' children who have been left in their cribs except to be fed or changed, 
such as those some orphanages, have shown signs of declining intellectual 
development as early as 8 weeks of age (Fantz and Nevis, 1967). In contrast, 
a high-level of interest in .exploring and manipulating the environment and a 
longer attention span have been directly linked to the stimulation that care- 
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givers provide as they bmile, talk, and touch their infants (Yarrow, Ruben- 
sfein, Pedersen and Jankowski, 1972.) ^ 

However, what foirns the basis of competence is not simply the amount of 
stimulation (such having a great many toys, books or mobiles placed 
around an infant).. Rather, it is the quality of the stimulation, especially its 
interest to the infant, its timing, and the context in which it "is presented. 'An 
effective caregiver chooses materials that are intriguing to the infant, given 
his particular level of skill and current mood. What was an exciting toy last 
week may have lost fts appeal if it has been available every dafy.'This situa- 
tion occurs \n many irffant centers when mobiles ai;e hung above young 
infants eribs and left there for a month or more, or when "old standbys" 
such as shape-boxes are brought out day after day. 'The skillful caregjver 
watches to see if the infant is continuing to discover tiew things with a^toy; if 
not, it might be put away for'a week or more. In tht meantime, the infant 
may havejearned new skijls so that the same object, perhaps in combination 
.with others^, becomes a jjew toy because of the new things the infant can do 
with it. ' 

The timing of s,timulation can makje the difference l^etweeri an intriguing 
and an intrusive experience. When the caregiver watdies fora period in the 
day when the infant is alert, awake and interested in e^^plorixig and commu- 
nicating^ their one-to-one interaction will he most productive'and mutually 
satisfying. If the infant is' tired qr fretful, the session is likely' to be a trying 
Qne. T-hroughout the day, promptness in respondirig^when the infant ex- 
f)resses himself by crying, gesturing qr vocaTizifig shows him' that he ha§ an 
infhience on those around hin], and these experiences encourage him to 
learn to com r^ni cat e. . , ' • , ^ . ' 

Sroufe (personal communication, 1975) has observed tb^t at some point 
everything is new to the iifant. As he gains experience with the aovel object 
or situation, he incorporates It^ into his understanding of the world. Fre- 
quently a new situation may set off a conflict between curiosity and wari- 
ness. When the infant feels secure— for example, when he is with his parent 
or special caregiver— he can tolerate the tension ^tHat can build- up in a^ 
strange situation and' can learrn from that situation. Witliout this security, 
the infant will be more likely to turn away orburst into tears. Thus the foun- 
dation of consistent, warm, one-to-one interaction that supports basic trust 
actually helps the infant learn from a broader variety of experiences. 

4. Infant learning is built on action-cycles of action-result-netv action, an'd 
the competent caregiver encourages and helps extend cind elaborate^ these 
cycles, • ' 

■> 

. The infant begins a new learning sequence by perfomciing sonrie action, such 
as banging his rattle on the side of his crib. His action has an- effect that in- 
terests him. it makes a noise. When that result intrigues him, he repeats the 
action to make the interesting result happen again. The older the infant,,'the 
more elaborate' this action-cycle becomes. From repetition of simple body 
movements like scratching his blanket or kicking, the infant begins to use 
objects in his action-c!ycles~including mouthing, shaking, banging and (to 
the- frustration of many caregivers)'dropping them from cribs ^and high- 
chairs—to see what effect his actions may have. 

Since the young infant cannot speak, these actions are his way of" thinking 
and experimenting with the'world around him. Later, when he is able to use 



Words, iniages'and other symbols, he will use these mental pictures of the 
actions ^nstead of having to perform aod test out each possibility with 
objects around him - But before he can use symbols/ the chance to manipu- 
la^e objects gives him the greatest opportunity to discover^^how his -world 
works. » . 

The competent caregiver encourages -these action-cycles by: a) watching 
the infant carefully to see what his mood is, what is interesting to him, what 
hfs skills are; b)*giving him a chance to practice the familiar amd then c) 
challenging him to extend his skill in new directions v^ith moderately novel 
materials or caregiver behaviors or follov^-up on a n,ew behavior the infant 
has produced. ' 

The action-cycle thus becomes an action-spiral, leading the infaYit and his 
caregiver into new learning areas. The effectiveness of the cycle depends on 
the successful linking of two unique individuals; in such a system the infant 
develops a growi'Yig confidence that the world is responsive to his needs and 
feelings. For just this feason the human .caregiver will never be replace'd by 
television, v^hich is only a 6ne-way communication' situation. In contrast, 
the interactions between caregivers and infants in these action-cycle "con- 
versations" forrp one of the^most intimate and mutually satisfying times' of 
the d^y ; and they are well worjh planning for. 

THRtE INFANTS J^ND THEIR CAREGIVERS 

"VVe will now highlight some'jmportant changes in motor, mental, social arid 
language development that take place between 3 and 14 mojiths of age. 
Knowledge of these dramatic changes can provide the basis fpr rpany deci- 
sipns about activities for infants. As we "watch" Shelly, Ysidra and J^oah 
'and thein.caregivers, we will be noting three aspects of each period, the in- 
*fant's skills, tlje qualities of effective caregiving that are appropriate for^ach 
age', and. the implications for infant caregivers— both parents and teachers. 
The behaviojs described are Juased on vicfeutapes made of actual children 
an^, t>i?ir caregivers on typical days, they are not idealized pictures of 
•perfect, unreal iAfants.' - ' ^ ' . 

Shelly: Landmarks of Development ar3 Months 

when we see 3-mpnth-61d Shelly, with her caregiver LaDonna, we at-e struck 
wjth the many contrasts in Shelly^ repertoire of skills/ Even though temper- 
mentally *a quiet baby,, she is actively using resources for exploring her 
world. She* looks anourui her, wide-eyed anil alert/ for half ar^ hour at a time. 
She follows with her eyes and head when LaDonna mbves a bottle across her 
field of vision. an3 she searchesjor a sound when a bell is rurig behind her or 
when people talk nearby. Even when she cannot yet reach out and grasp afi 
object held ia front of her /she become^ excited and wriggles v^hen she^sees a 
fa'piiliar'object such as-her bottle! \ • ' 

Because Shelly looks.longer at things that are brightJy colored, can mo^ 
and make noise^ LaDonna'has suspended above Shelly's crib r,attles, bells 
and plastic toys on different lengths* of elastic. Shelly is just' beginning to 
reaeh but and bat the objects with her hands or feet. When she does^this, 
'they bob up and. down and make/differenl sounds, andean .action^cycle is 
begun. LaDonna changes the objects in the^mobrle frequently so that Shelly 
will have new things to attract her interest. ' ' - • * 



Shelly cannot yet turn over but, when placed on her stomach, holds her 
chest and head up and looks eagerly about. LaDonna affords encour- 
agement by placing Shelly on her. stomach frequently, both in the crib 
and on the floor, setting pictures and toys nearby which she dan watch. 
Shelly is also propped on her beck on a pillow at times to provide a view of 
what is happening around lier. 

Even though Shelly can only make cooing sounds, she and LaDonna have 
developed ."conversations" that reveal ho w responsive each one is to the 
other. In one such conversation-, LaDonna picks up Shelly an'd holds the in^ 
f ant up cl ose to her face . 

LaDonna: Hey, baby, are you going to smile at me? 

Shelly (after long pause): Ah! ^ i 

LaD9n7ifl (eagerly): Ah! 

(Sheliy does not respond.) ' 

LaDonna then placed Shelly down on a blanket on the floor, leans over her 
so their eyes are meeting, smiles, nods slowly and rubs her stomach. 

, LaDoKina: Hey, baby, are you going to s^ile at me? 
Shelly (sneezing): Ahchoof 

LflDonnar Ahchoo! / ' ' 

S/ie/Zy (quickly): Eh! - . , , ' 

,LaDonnc^: Eh! 
Shelly: Ah! 

'LaDonna: Ah[ . ' ^\ ' 

Shelly :Ooah\ \ ' , ^ ^ 

LaDonna: Ooahl , , ^ 

Shelly th/en stops vocalizing. LaDonna tries to interest her in a Rattle by 
shaking it over her Head; Shelly waves Her hand but cartnot reach out to 
grasp it. LaDonna places it in Shelly s hand and^vvraps her fingers around it, 
Afjer 'a few moments, LaDonna turns her over on the stomach and places a 
squeaky toy beside her. " , ' ' 

LaDonna and Shelly are demonstrating three key features of- reciprocal 
.conversation .(for further discussion, see Brazelton, Koslowski aftd Main, 
1974). First, LaDonna has set the^'^tage for effective, conversation by 
clioosing a time when SfieUy is fed, dry and alert. LaDonna. begins by 
holding Shelly upright, but Shelly is more responsive whert lying on her 
•back. LaDonna also nods and softly strokes Shell/s stomach as she brings 
her own face closer to Shelly's. As LaDonqa smiles and gazes at her fnfarit; 
she tries different ways to focus Shelly's attention. First she vocalizes and 
then waits. When Shelly does not respond readJly, LaDonna switches- to 
imitating Shelly's sneeze. Then Shelly sporvtaneously coos, after which there 
begins a series of Shelly-LaDonna imitations— with variations. When Shelly 
stops initiating the cycles, LaDonnaTesponds to this cue by changing {he 
activity, first with the rattle, then by placing Shelly on her back. When 
LaDonna feels that Shelly is trying to end the cycle, she does not force hecto 
continue .or bombard her with stimulation. Thus she allovas for reciprocity. 
for two-way influence, and gives Shelly a feeling that Shelly can herself in- 
fluence how their interaction proceeds. ^ ^ ^ \ ' ^ 



Mealtime provides aTToTher setting for reciprocal interaction. Since Shelly 
has- just begun trying solid foods, LaDonna is gradually acquainting her 
with the new experience of Sucking on and swallowing solid foods by trying 
about one tablespoon of rice or applesauce after she has had her bottle. The 
mutuality expressed in the feeding situation is discussed elsewhere in this 
volume (Thrift, pages 33-36); but we can see the same three principles of the 
conversation applying to the feeding situation: setting the stage by having a 
quiet and relaxed atmosph&re; focusing and holding the infant s attention 
and interest on eating rather than forcing feeding; and. responding to the 
child's cues as to when to end the pieal. 

Ysidra : Landmarks of Development at8 Months 

Enormous changes take place in motor, mental, social and language devel- 
opment in 5 months. Ysidra, who is almost 8 months did, lives in a very dif- 
ferent world from' Shelly's because of her more advanced skills in each o£ 
these areas. Her perspective has shifted from a horizontal to a vertical one, 
since she can now sit without support ^nd can even creep* across the floor to 
reach a loy. She has begun to .pull herself up t£x a standing position by grasp- 
ing onto low'furniture and even onto the seat of , her highchair, which has 
prompted the use of a seatbelt during mealtime. 

Ysidra is happy playing on the floor forJong periods of time. She is 
intrigued with spoons, pans, buttons-in-a-ean rattles and especially small 
blocks, which slje enjoys banging together and knocking over when other 
children or adults build towers for her. She deftly uses her thumb and fore- 
finger in a pincer motion to pick up small objects; and as she grasps an 
object, she shakes it, bangs it against another .of its kind, switches it from 
one hand to the other, and may even compare it to one larger or smaller. 

f^'* months, Ysidra has been developing a new concept 

known as "TOject permanence," or the flnderstanding that gbjects continue 
to exist even if they are not visible. When Ysidh was younger, she could 
follow a moving object with Her eyes; but when it disappeared from sight, 
she acted as if it were also "out of mind" (that is, even if she were interested 
in it, she would riot search for it). As she gained more experience manipula- 
ting and examining 6bjects from differefit viewpoints, she also began to look 
for them when they were hidden from her. In fact, peek-a-boo and hide-and- 
seek' with a hox ^d small toV are now two of her favorite games. The same 
skHls that underlie her concept of object'permanence also enable her to grasp 
Ihejdea of 'person permanence," thafpeople Continue to exist even if they 
are not immediately perceivable (Bell, 1970). ' 

Perhaps -because of this hew. understanding, in the last few months 
Ysidra's atfacKments to her parents and special caregivers have become 
more intense. 'When her mother leaves the infant center, Ysidra's protests are 
stronger than' in earlier months. Children of this age are more cautious with 
strangers, and such feelings have led the center*staff to make sure each child 
has a particularalternate caregiver so that, in casfe th^ infant's regular care- 
giver is sick," theinfant will have an easier time without her. 

Ysidra's interactions with her caregiver Bob provi^de many contrasts with 
those between Shelly and LaDonna. Ysidra is a more active participant in 
conversations 'around her; she listens to people speaking and "interrupts" 
adult conversatjdns witjh her babbling or squeals. Bob speaks to Ysidra quite 
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o differently than LaDonna does to Shelly. He labels objects and events ' 27 
around her to show that words are used to describe things and actions. Al- 
though he does not expect her to say them back, she does respond to her 
name, imitates some speech sounds such as "pa," "ma/' "da," and "ba," and 
• answers Bob vsrirh conversation-like but incomprehensible garble. Still, he 
encourages her expressiveness by answering as well as he can. Sometimes 
she appears to be saying a few wordlike sounds such as "up" and "ba" 
(which- Bob thinks meahs "Bob"), but mostly she babbles by repeatjng syl- 
lables like "bababa" or "dadada" for fun. " / 

In interacting with Ysidra, Bob sets up many different kinds of action 
cycles, such as hide-and-seek, give-and-take, and many forms of imita- 
tion (including clapping, banging blocks together, babbling, even "fake 
coughing"). Although Ysidra frequently enjoys repetition of games she 
already knows, she is attracted by novel objects and sounds! For example^ 
' Bob entices her to pull herself up to a standing position'by rattling and then 

* placing an inviting toy on top of a low chair. 

Ysidra's new motor skills allow her a greatly 'increased independence 
during mealtime. She fan feed herself a wide variety of finger foods such as 
scrambled eggs, orange sections, cheese cubes and cooked carrots, potatoes 
and squash . The food is interesting to her not only for its taste but a lso for 
it^exture; and Bob gives heUime to experiment with her food, squeezing it 
and changing its shape. One way Bob found to feed her a bit more efficiently 
with a spoon is to give her another spoon to hold, which keeps one hand oc- 
cupied. Ysidra also, gets "language for lunch" (Tronick and Greenfield, 

. 1973), since Bob finds mealtime a good time for labeling foods and actions, 

imitatj^g Ysidra's sounds and building conversation-cycles. 

Compared to Shelly, Ysidra is very a^are of other children. She watches 
them, crawling or creeping after them,^nd sometimes grasps unsuspecting 
. playmatessin uncomfortable places witfi her pincer grasp. If a nearby child 
begins to o^, Ysidra may also begin/o wail, .although she has been expe- 
riencing no apparent discomfort. While eating with other, children, she 
watches to see what they are doing ahd may imitate tabl^ banging, dropping* 
. food off her highchair, or even eating foods that she has previously refused^ 
Ysidra's new mobility, inquisitiveness and finger dexterity have impressed 
Bob with the need for her surroundings to be thoroughly "baby-proofed" : 
all electrical outlets have been plugged with plastic covers, her shaky infant 
seat has been exchanged for a bouncer chair, objects small enough to be 
swallowed or poked in ears or nose have been remoy^eH, and furniture for 
pulling up to stand has been checked for instability and sharp corners. » 

Noah : Landmarks of Development at 14 Months 

* Building on a foundation of basic irust, the^toddler intensifies his search for 
independence and autonomy. Barely 14 months old, Noah is developing the 
motor, mental, language and soctal ^kifls that place him onthe threshold of 
this self-sufficiency; but we will also see situations. that make him feel more 
dependent on his caregiver for support in exercising his new freedom. 

Noah's walk has changed in.reCent months from a widely paced, tottering 
stagger toward a more smoothly balanced and direct stride. As te stimony to 
his confidence in walking (and showing a patterr\ we will see in the mastery 
of other motor skills), Noah can now (Combine walking with other actions. 
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such as carrying large cardboard blocks or propelling one of the push-and- 
^ull toys. ; ' 

Inquisitive about the world around him, Noah pulls.light switches on and 
off, unscrews j^r lids (including the baby powder!), and sometimes frightens' 
himself -ty turning up the radio wilhout .understanding how to reverse, his 
action. As he plays with objects, he likes to manipulate them 'in combination 
with other objects rather than one at a time. Thus he enjoys building towers 
out of blocks, fniing and emptying a jar of large plastic pop beads and 
clothespinsrfitting poker chips through the slots in an oatmeal box and 
stacking plastic rings on a peg. ' - ' , 

While Shelly and Ysidra have learned about their worlds primarily from 
their actions, Noah is beginning tause a new and powerful tool: symbols. 
Noah shows he is using an object to represent somjething else when his wash- 
cloth becofnes a' blanket for his toy bear, or in dress-up play when a paper 
sack or even a rainboot becomes his hat. With words and images he dan re- 
member past events, imitating actions of other children he has observed on 
previous daysJIis new symbolic skills allow him \6 recognize pi<^tures in a 
book, and to label'them,. although sometimes he tries to pick'them up as 
though they were real objects. ' • 

Ellen, his caregiver, provides him with stimulation ,and encouragement to 
try new things but does not force or «ridictrle him if he exceeds his limits. 
Since Noah had a bad cold the week preceding our visit, Ellen has^plapned 
some quiet activities. She brings Noah a. simple puzzle of large circles and 
squares and cuddles him into her lap. She places the puzzle in front of him, 
takes out the pieces, and watches while I^oah begins to pick them up and 
tries to fit them. As he plays, Ellen labels his actions ("Noah puts it in, Noah 
takes it out") and praises him softly as he fits the^iecesUYhen-hisintejest' 
drifts, she extends his attention by picKing up a piece and. saying, 'WHat 
about this one?" When he has placed' all the pieces he wants, Elleh says, 
"Noah; you worked on a big puzzU"and gentlyjiugs hirfi. 

Noah still seems interested in sitt*ig in Ellen's lap, so she uses this oppor- 
tunity for some more language learning. She'takesout Noah's picture book 
and opeqs it to fhe first'page. -'^ 

E/Z^H: What's that, Noah? ^ / ' ' / . - 

Nofl/z : Bird • . • - ' - 

Ellen : Yes, the bird is flying home tp see his friend. . '.there's a fish. - 
Noahi'Pisl , - 

EUetu Yes, a fish. The fish is swimnwng in the water, like the fish in your 
bathtub. . • ' " ' 

As ^llen helps Noah turn ^Ke cardboard pa'ges, she continues eliciting Noah's 
speech by encouraging him to talk about pictures familiar to him, labeling 
those with which he is familiar but whose names he may not knov/and ex- 
panding or extending things he has said into slightlymore complex language 
patterns. , * . 

On more boisterous days, Noah can be seen actively engaged with his 
peers in his infant center. Evennvithout elaborate language, Noah has made 
friends and engages in many forms of imitatiye anc^ reciprocal play. Noah 
imitates oneNchild's banging i block on the floor and another cuddling a doll 



in {he house corner. He watcher closely as two older foddlers build a tower ^9 
V of cardboard blocks ; he walks over and gives a block to one of the children. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR INFANT CAREGIVERS 

From our survey of infant develQpment, we can identify the sorts of mate- 
rials that will enhance appropriate and productive stimulation for the 
infants of tKe three age fanges we have^eviewed. , t. 

For young infants (Shelly ) : 

mobiles, wind chimes, brightly colored objects, balls, rattles/pnedium- 

size rings, squeak toys. 
For infants-who are sitting up and grasping (Ysidra): 

small blocks, spoons, cups, pans, balls, shakers, unbreakable mirror, 
, magazines 

For toddlers CNoah): 

Small muscle activities— \arge jars with objects; simple puzzles; poker 
chips or other simple items to fit. through shapeboxes; stacking rings; 
nestirtg cans or boxes ; cUps for pouring; sealed-can shakers filled with 
beans, macaroni, etc. 

large muscle activities— push-and-puW toys, stairs, slides, large card- 
board boxes, balls, bean bags, rocking boats 

language and pretend ^iay— pictures, picture books, dress-up clothes, 
\ , soft dolls and animals, toy telephone 

Mo^t of these items can be made easily or purchased at moderate cost. For 
^ . more ideas, see Honig and Lally (1972), Tronick and Greenfield (1973) and; 
' for one of the least expensive and most helpful resources, Huntingtort, Pro- 
vence and Parker (1971). . " ' 

* " - ' In the hon^e or in th'e infant center, iUe effective caregiver is familiar with 
• each child and alert to match the content, complexity, *and demand level of 
her teaching fo the current skills and mdgd of her infant. She helps him con- 
centrate by finding a good time and place forlearnfng and extends his atten- 
. tion by varying the materials and her tone of voice and in other'ways mak- 
^ i ing the situation of greatest interest . She labels and describes the activity and 
elicits language when appropriate,- resizing that he frequently understands 
''mbre than he c^n- produce. The caregiver may demonstrate or show the . 
infant how to play with> toy, but more often she encourages exploration 
and the process of problem-solving rather than rushing him to {he right 
answer. She may simplify a new learning situation ^nd elaborate a familiar 
. - one, pacing the interaction to match hifr tempo. Praise, hugging or patting, 
.encourages positive behavior; while scolding, physical punishrtjent, sham-* ^ 
"ing or threatening undermines ^his confidence' and self-esteem and presents a 
less positive adult model for him to imitate., ' \ 

9*4 V 

^ When parents decide to enroll their child in an infant center, they do^o to" 
supplement their child's experience and thereby strengthen their' family. 
^ Even though parents may be grateful and even^relieved to know that their 
children are receivir^g supporting aod" enriching experiences at the center, 
' - "feelings may develop that 'can impair t>Le home-center partnership. 

Sometimes parents become jealpus of the affection their child develops for 

T-n!^r> another caregiver, or they may f^l inadequate when the center provides a 



toy or ^xpericnccMhe parent wrshed could have been«^Bitiily dpntributron. , ' \ 
Other parents may feel criticized when a caregiver reports tKitthe chH-d has 
had a bad day and asks if some home situation wasitrcatrse^vEjom ihe care^ ' 
giver s point of view, parents may be seen encoui'aging and ^ppnedatiye ,^ ' 
or distant, uninvolved or even apaTRenr^yF-4l0^til^*t 5ometirhes staff apjd 
parents hold conflicting va,lues'concerning approaches to child care. / • ^ . ' 

The more parents arejnvolved, the' more cooperation and'contirtuity ca\i 
grow between home and center. Parervt^ and other caregivers . can Wp^rt- 
ners in helping their infants by sharing information oil how tb eWpurage 
mutually desirable behavior, rather than competing-^gainst,, Suspecting t)r 
blaming one another. They can explore together'the values on which.the 
infant curriculum is based, including .what sort of sex-role behavior is con- ' 
sidered desirable, how aggression should be handled, what^ r^le should be" 
accorded to physical punishment, howtoilet-t/aining jsbfestYacilitated, and ^ / 
other issues of common concern. In many centers parent-caregiVer commit- /'^ 
, tees have planned activities that strengthen this Vooperative^bond scichnas 
providing consumer-information p'n preparing nutritious, low-cost jneal^ \. 
for growing children, conducting/ discussions on effec;tive discipline/ or ^ 
holding a workshop on making toys for home ^nd center^ . , * ^ . 

The infant will thrive in an environment in which the adults he cares*for 
also care for one another .and are mutually supportive of^lheir complem^n- ' ' . ' 
tary roles. . / - / * ' - ^ , . ' \ ^ 

COMMON QUESTIONS ASKED ABOUT INFANTS BY TMEIR CAREGIVERS , / 

A few questions seem tp come u^> any tiirie Caregivers, especially oew onesr" 
talk about infants. . - " " ' ^ / * - 

^ . ' \ , < . . • ^ * 

1 Don't babies need to eat a lot to keep up tbajrenergy qfid help, build ttieir 
muscles and bones? - • . ' V * . • 

According to Dr. T. 'Berry Bra^ejton, many caregivers' overestimate the » , 
nutritional needs of their infants. Ail infant's daily needs are satisfied hy a) a** ^ ; * ' 
pint of milk or its equivafentN such as \n cheese or ice creiar^; b).an ou^jc'e of ' J • 
orange juice'or one-piece' o( fruit I crtwo ounces pf proteWcontatjhfngMroni^ , \ ^ 
such as egg or meat; and d) a muJti-yifamK» prepar-atiop. Many car^egivers, */ . 
supplementlseryings of milk, fruit and protein With^.dark green or yellow/.^ 
vegetables (high in vitamin A) ^nd enriched or*who(e grain bread or cerei/ ; . • 
(rich in B vit;amins) in'p^ace of a jrlulti-vitamin preparation. By.appreci^t- 
ing the extent 6f the infant'^ needs"^ rti^nxmealtimt battles c^Vbe-avoided. . - - 

2. // yqj/ pick a baby ^up when he is crying, won't you.s^if}dm and won't \ . * 
he cry even more? ■ . - * \. ^ . 

According to research by Dr. Mary Ainsworth,. during .the first year of life, 
the caregiver who responds to her/his 'infant promptly by picking him up'' 
and trj'ing to reduce his distress is mdre likely to promote basic trust and, 
independence in the second year. Such resppftsiveness .also appears to 
actually reduce rather than increase .crying oy encouraging *tbe 'infant. tp ' 
communicate in other forms. ; \ 

3. Isn't it true that there is ho real need to talk to babies, since they can'i " 
understand yoH anyway t ' • , " " • ' < ' • 

Infants ar-e responsive to speech sounds fronn- bir^h, and quickly%egin to - 
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learn to "r^ad" th"eir'caregivers by the tone and te|fipo c^fiH;efr speech as well ~: 
as by their touch, gestures and facial expresVidns. Babies understand miich 
. more thSa.they can say, and talking to them encourages them to begin figur- 
. in^ outthkmeaning of the language arbund them. ♦ / , 

,4. h it bad to^talk "baby talk" to ari infant ? - . > ^ ^ . . ^ > ^' 
Wh^n an it^ifapt ^is. vVry 'young, \{ does not matter WJietHer his caregiver ^ 
•speaks .baby ia\lk or Shajsespeare. The heart of earl^ lariguage develbpmenr ' ' » 

' f^biitild^g^n e^sy, two-Way give-4,nx3-take bet^yeen' caregiver. ai^dirtfanCr:^ . 
. caregiv^er should speak, sing, laugh vyith her or Hi's infant «ncourag^ — U 
to respond to herjn many ways .with coos, gurgle57T^ntires'TnH''&a^ 
Soon th? infant' is, listenings to ^nd watchiifg conversations aFound him. 
These reactions shpvv ihat he is becoming interested in words andi^ngyage. 
The caregiver" shpuld usq language with him, such as calling his nanae and 
labeling objects,' people, actions' and ieelipgs. 'Such early 'exchanges, ^ven - 
.those in , -which the infant does nojt say a word you can understand, 
encourage liim to become inv6Wed and interested in the communication' , 
-.process an(^, ^s he enjoys it, motivated to seek more and more articulate 
wayspf ^participating in it. , ' : 

5\ Is H^beheficial or ^harmful' for 'iyif ants to have someone other thah theix 
' ' parents c<ire fgr^th'ew7 r ' ' ' ^ 

. Gonsistj^ncy plays ^^rimary role in early experiences and .relationships. ^ ^ 
■ ^ Continuity in relationships allows the infant to find Regular patterns in his - 
' world which he <:&r\ ^n^icipate and .influence. Most infants interact with 
. many di^fecent people, .includiAgiamily^membri-s and neighbors; but they 
' /need ^ smatl , number of central, continuing, .warm relationships' within 

'%h4cK to develop a basic trugt and confidence. in themselves^. Ffo^ these^ 
^ ' stable Velartionships, ' the infant can reach ouf ^nd^expfore. the unfapiijfi^r 
world around him: For this rea^son,. it\i^ important for a pj^tkulgt Vtaffx 
\; m-ehii)€r in a center to care fOr an infant consisteffitly and"^, whenever 
/ -possible, to work with the infant's family toj^ifild cohsistwcy in .valu^^ from 
' which his experiences are planned: ' • Vv ' * - ' 

, 6, Is^^Cj^ue that the earlier ^ou '{each your baby to do certapi things, the^ 

^eensi^efttly stror\g relation between eaflyfeachirig^ '^ 
pf specific 'skills and latef intellectual gains;, intact, the most effective 
teaching s caregiver can provide is to encourage^theT^f^nt^^ leafn how io 

^learn— through exploring, watching, questioning anH^^'probrem-s^ 

rather than force-feeding him particular skills. Learning how'^o iearn 
enables him' to use resources around |iim in an active way ahd builds his sdf-' 
esteem as an effe^ctive person. Trainijig him to, perform* some specific ' 
behavior at a precocious age, instead of fostering^his curiosity and eagerness 
for discovery, may teach him to be a passive performer in response to adult 
praise, , * * ^ ^ ^ * ' , ^ 

In summary, we have seen that the competent infani is one who is eager to 
observp, explore and understand" his world and is developing confidence in 
his experiences with the people, objects and events around him. We have ^ 
also seen that effective caregivers in homes anxj infant centers interact^'witji* 
their infants in a personalized way, rather than from any packaged currio* 
ulum. These effective patterns start withThe recognition that both infant arid 
caregiver, have special interests and preferences thdt will be reflected in their 
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^2 behavior/Th^ caregivers ^of Shelly^Vskira and NoaW adapted their ipterac- ' 
. » ' , • tiotis to the mood as well- as th^ age of, their^infants. )Td find this "match,;' 

th?y used a yari,efcy. of communication VtyJ^and materials,, especially thcJse 
. ^ fKaf4?'uijt up^cycjes of actibp^result-new acti*on, so their infants kept learning 
^ how'^theirlijiehaviors ^ffe'Ct people arid objects aro^und -them. With waVm, 
.' corrsist^pi^ support -and er^couragemeht from their caregivers, these infants 
^, '\ ,^Te dev;^lioplng jncceasirt^ levels. of skills and'fe^lings of accom'plishment. 

\ / Theses in t e?rac tion-cyc] es' ndt only promote the central emotional bond of 
— . --1^ --bas^tt^ti?ua^^..al^^ stimulation. From the 

' . '.earliest cbnyersr^trons, the mfant^is learning ^ovvlo^communicate and that 
,,whaVhe'i$^ys is^^'importa^rtt th$ person'whols imfiortant tahiria!' Finally, we 
, ^ ~ have'seen that;* when 'the responsibility fo'r^caregiving is shared, parents-arid 
*;' , (Renter staff h^ye fbund that mutual' support and close communication lead 
' to smobttiei* apd more satisFying^experiences for adults^nd infants alike. 

>; [ ' ; , . \' " ' ' ' 
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Mtemetiom between 
Infants and jifothem 

,TheJiter.ature available )o prospective and new parents most ofteaiocuses 
. oV\,the role of ^amifs^'in .their child'^ development. 'Although it is currently , 
. popular among' researchers to investigate the effects of infants pn fheir^ 
parents, it will be a while before this emphasis finds i,ts way into the journals 

^and paperbacks many' parents depend upon for guidance in child rearing. 

'ihe work of Brazelton, (1969) and that of Che^s; Thomas and 'Birch (1972) * 
are exceptions. Brazelton and'Birch in pediatric'' practice, and ChesS-and 
Thomas in psychiatric practice, have observed the striking individuality 
evident in infants from birth. Paj^^ntalresponsibilitS^ undoubtedly 'shapes in-, 
fant development, but th^ infant's contribution to his or her ovyn'^owtK 
and to the' growth of his oijher family is becommgmore impressive a's more 
js learned of the mfant's earliest capabi^fies. • - . . » ^ 

Mother-i'nfant reci^jrogty appears nol to,t)e a phenomenon brought about 
by good mothering, *but rather a process* of mutual adaptation between • 
mother and child. In other words, both mother and mfant learn to recognize 
the cues, signals or patterns of specific behaviors characteristic of each other 
in various situations. Thus, over a period of time, they afe able to conlmuh'i- 
cate to one another something about their involvement ^in Ihe interaction.* 
the back-and-foj-th sending and receiving quality of the interaction reflects ' ^ 
conversational elements;, it is a.'type of exchange that precedes linguistic^ 
communication. The development of reciprocity occurs as each member of ' 
the mother-infant dyad learns effectively,how to sustain mutually sati^sfying ' ^ 

interactions, and forms the basis of the child's system of communicating 
. with the world beyond mother. ; ^ ■ ' * * 

^ ^ How Reciprocal Interactions Can Be Recognized , ^ . • * 

The cues to which mother and infant respond are freq^uently so subtle and 
.minimal that ^n observer might have difficulty in catching the depth of ^ 
mutual responsiveness. At other times, however, it is quite bbVious»and 
: .vicariously gratifying to witness a mother and her baby really "getting. off" ^ . 

to one another. Brazelton (1974) describes mother-infant reciprocity as a 
. parallel waxing and waning of each partner's level of aroiisai (i.e., degree of^ 

positive or negative involvement at given points during interactiony. ^ , 
Mothers and infants learn how to vocalize, gaze and gesture to.each'pther sO , 
as to acquire and maintain^an optimal level of arousal. ' * - ' ^ 

Ope way in which even young infants can regulate their owp arbysal level 
is. to avert their gaze or turn their head, away from maternal stiqjulation 
when it becomes tdo overwhelming. In such situations'a sensitive mother 
will cool down hei; stimulation or stop it altogether, allowing the infant a • 
^ brief period to withdraw, reestablish equilibrium and regain control of him- ^ 
FRir" ^^'f- ^^'^^ ability of the young child to restore balance ,to his physiological Mp. 

system is the mechanism thatjn turn allows him to continue te engage his * ^ 



mother in interaction with the security that he can become excited with her 
without being overcome by her. Thus the infant attends to mother's cues 
when his level of arousal is comfortable or stimulating and shifts his 
attention away momentarily in preparation for re-engagement. The infant's 
cycles of attention and nonattention may be smooth and coordinated, or 
rather jerky and tense. Brazelton has been able to distinguish from video- 
tape of a baby alone whether the infant is interacting with his mother or 
with an object by the smooth, cyclic quality of behaviors dii^cted toward 
the mother. ♦ • * ' 

What Infants Learn From Reciprocal Interactions ^ 
The mutual responsiveness evident in reciprocal interactions between 
infants and mothers is revealed at first by sensitivity to arousal level, and 
then increasingly by sensitivity to the meaning or significance of certain ^be- 
haviors. The infant learns, for example, which behavioral patterns Fepreser»t 
"mother." In this way he is able to distinguish her from others in the 
environment. From a cognitive viewpoint, the infant s very exposure to ma- 
ternal schemata (e.g., characteristics of her face and voice) allows ^im to 
construct a mental image of mother. Before the middle of the first year, most 
babies can discriminate mother from others and direct attachment behaviors 
like clinging and crying differentially toward her. 

Psychoanalytic researchers describe the infant's learning during these 
months as the development of prototypic ego functions. This view likewise 
involves a process of increasing differentiation, not of the baby's ability to 
discriminate^mother from^ofhers but of his ability to discriminate mother 
from himself. At first unaware of a mothering agent, the infant- begins at the 
age of about 3 months to perceive what has been called a "need-satisfying 
obje(;:t." As a result of the infant's total experience with a responsive care- 
giver— the object \^ho feeds him, comforts him when he cries, bathes him 
and plays with him— he comes to experience himself as a unique recipient. It 
is he who is comforted when he cries, he who is bathed and played with. The 
infant's reality could be conceptualized as a protective, transparent bubble 
in which mother and baby are one and the same\ Through his reciprocal 
interaction the baby learns that he is a person in his own ri^ht who can influ- 
ence ho w other persons behave toward him . 

The second half oT the infant's first ypar witijesses the development of 
competence to get what he w^nts by interacting with mother. His behaviors 
no longer signal a desirefdf mere responsiveness but a preference foivGjM^n 
types of response. By.this time, the infant hss constructed not 9n|v^chema 
of mother but al^e^of familiar-sequences of events. More and m€jfe pe antip^ 
p-^tes her actjcms in response to his owp-. Learning theorisjs^plairi^^^^ 
rnfant'bujMs an "expectancy model;' through repeated interactions, ^^hich^ 
the sequence of initiating and, r^fjonding events is relaUvelyj^^^ 
With the aid of an internal rnodel of probability, the in^frtmay initiate 
given interac^e sequences with his mother or may alt^lnteraction she has 
^initiated t^r^tter suit his own needs and desires. '^^^ , 

Thp^ioility that infant and mother develop to-^ickjjp and correctly inter- 
^^each other's cues provides a foundation for ihe growth 6f a prelinguistic 
signaling system. A behavior or pattern of behaviors is said to have-srignal 
value when if regularly affects the behavior of the receiver. -Effective, 
meaningful communication's the s^erf^ing of a signal, its perception and its 
accurate interpretation incorporated as feedback in the response. This 
system of communication is orgartzed in large«^fjart • by the nature of 
maternal response to infant signals. For example, Ailflsworth and Bell (1972) 



f found that maternal responsiveness to crying signal? in the first quarter of 
the infant's first year was inversely related to the amount of infant crying in 
the last quarter of the year. In addition, they found that by the end of the 
first year babies whose crying had decreased were able to develop a more 
varied signaling repertoire, relying on more complex modes of communicat- 
ing their desires and needs. They had learned the power of a signal and had 
experienced meaningful communication with their mothers. 
VVhal Mothers Learn from Reciprocal Interactions 

What the mother learns from interaction with her baby depends primarily 
on the degree to which she can see her child as a separate, autonomous 
person. A mother who, for example, vie\vs her infant as a narcissistic exten- 
sion of herself, tends to ignore the wishes and moods of her child as having a 
validity of their own. Other dynamics can underlie such an attitude, Ains- 
worth (1969) contends that an obsessive-compulsive woman requires such 
tight control over other people in order to contain her own anxieties that she 
becomes angry when her baby fails to accommodate. A third dynamic fchat 
can block the development of reciprocal interactions manifests itself in 
mothers who attempt to teach or train their babies to live up to some ideal 
developmental standard. The shaping or imposing mother is characterized 
by her interference in the baby s ongoing activity and by her lack of spon- 
taneity in play with the baby. She persists in engagijiig^^ baby in games 
that elicit the types of response she believed anrgjedticatiOnal or worthwhile, 
seldom responding to the baby's effort§j€Htutiate in^actionshipiself. 

Given the mother whose int^wrt^ions are not distorted by these sorts of 
defenses, tremendous,,j€firtlTing is possible. Infant capabilities unfold so 
rapidly \\\^i^)»''CT(^^x% behavior must alsp undergo continual change. She 
leam^^vhaTthe proper balance of consi^ency and novelty is at given poinf^ 
Jffng the baby's first year. From th^ experience of previous mutual gazing 
. episodes, for example, the mothm* of a 3-month-old baby knows how ^o 
modify her behayiors towarjj- a more optimal level of afrous^l, gradually 
^ increasing the length of th^^ififant s attention . Brazeltan (1974) observed tha]^ ' 
the "mother holds th^^^ifi^nt with her hands, her eyes, her voice an^sntile, 
and with change^^^fom one modality to another as he habitjiatefTo one or 
anothep.^'Th^^^uenceof behaviors that constitute a g^Jf^^et ween mother 
and^anU^dependent on what the infant alreadyj^bvjs about her, what 
h^s ab^dy familiar with. Whether the .gaijje^be -a face-presentation in 
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' ^ whid/mother and baby vocalize tog9thj^<^ek-a-boo. Or other' forms of 
r ■ idiosyncratic reciprocal play, the ipc^fii-efmust learn to create variations on 
the theme of the game, ^ 
tions. 

,jna broadepWay the mother's learning must be continuously adjusted. A 
mother mafvary in her effectiveness, depending upon the baby's stage of 
development and the issues pertinent to tjiat stage. Sander (1964) describes a 
case where the cle^r, reciprocal social experiences lacking during the 3- to 6- 
' "^monlh period of- the^aby's life began to emerge between hi^ 7th^^a^jd 9th 
months ^ a result of greater maternal' responsiveness to the more dinacted 
activities initiated by her son. ^ * ^ / 

In a sense, a mother provides a stimulus barrier for her baby, me^ sting 
^between the infant and the environment as he develops an abilityJt©J:ope 
with external reality Tnore successfully on his own. Mother se^ts the mood, 
^ modulating the pace, rhythm and intensity of her stimuli in' order to' 
maximize the baby's^enjpyment a'n'd grasp of the meaning of hef behavior. 
Also, shecheajLe»^^as!y, smooth transiti6ns from one scene to the next, inter- 
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^/l ' ludes between shifts in focus of the infant s attention .**If, for instance, baby is 
^ playing in his crib and mother wants to bathe him, she does not simply 
reach without Warning to pick him up and quickly transfer him to the next 
activity. She^ight lean over by the mobile, getting in his line of vision, 
helping him transfer his attention to her face., and then with heu voice and 
touch communicate, "Now were going to take a bath." . 

Reciprocily an^ Caregiving ^ 

Reciprocity is mutual responsiveness revealed in the synchrony of arousal 
systems between two individuals. After the first few months of an infant's 
life, his competency to participate in reciprocal interactions develops 
beyond attention toward anticipation, and finally toward the coordination 
of his intentions with those of his mother. Little is yet known of the process 
, W which an infant's behaviors become coordinated with his mother's and, 
therefore, of clinical intervention that could prevent or alterJthe develop- 
ment al^eoiirse of poor mother-infant communication. Here are a few paints 
caregivers may keep in mind in terms of promoting reciprocity: 

1. As the infant becomes more proficient in actively testing his control 
over the environment, feedback from his own actions can potently influence 
the quality of motivation he shows for interaction with others. When the 
infant achieves the consequences he seek&> .he experiences a feeling of 
efficacy, or what White (1959) calls a- "sense of competence". Caregivers can 
further motivate competence by providing opportunities for the infant to 
have an effect on them. The caregiver's intention to engage in meaningful 
and responsive interaction with the infant assists the infant to integrate ex- 
periences, rendering him able to beh^ave with intention and purpose himself. 

2. Perhaps of immense and long-lasting significance, the social rules that 
have been established iri interaction with a caregiver may well influence the 
basic style with which children interact with other adults, peers, strangers, 
marriage partners, etc. Thus it i^ critical that caregivers allow for reci- 
procity, that they not' be so eager to communicate to the infant that they 
fail to listen and look for what the infant rtiay be comjDunicating to them. 

3. Finally, and of no lesser importance, caregivers must know the infant, 
must gain a history of experience interacting with him, to be able to recog- 
nize unique and subtle signals characteristic of the person for whom they are 
caring. Similarly, an infant needs to acquire familiarity with his caregiver in 
order to know how to communicate with that person. Thus, continuity in 
caregiving is paramount to the development of reciprocity. 
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Di^mndiiuojij^ 
Mothering-- 
E^anding the 
L^ltemalh^ 



John W. Hoilomon 



As part of the enormous social change we are experiencing in the United 
States of the 1970s, every indication points to a permanent trend in child- 
rearing practices— discontinuous mothering. Insufficient continuity of care 
IS being provided by many mothers or motj^er figures to ensure very young 
children sustaining physical hygiene, emotional response, balanced securiU^ 
and stimulating experiences. Although frequent contact may take plac^^- 
tween mother and infant, a marked absence of quality interactions in the 
dyadic involvement cannot enable the child to feel free from anxiety, fear 
and threat to his well-being. ' ' 

The/fslature of Discontinuous Mothering 

Thejiature of the problem of discontinuous mothering has been spelled ou 
in the Repori to the President. White House Conference on Children (1970) : 

In today's world parents find themselves at the mercy of a 
society which imf)oses pressures and priorities that allow neither 
time nor place for meaningful activities and relations between ^ 
children and adults, which downgrade the role of parents and the 
functions of parenthood, and which prevent the parent from 
doing things he wants to do as a guide, friend, and companion to 
^ his children. . .(p. 241). 

In 1940, one mother in ten worked.'; the new 1970 census figures show that 
, ^almost live in ten are working. Precise figures are impossible to obtain, but 
today approximately one in every three njo^thers with children under 6 years 
old works outside the home. Almost a million families in the United States 
are headed by women. About 7 million unmarried, separated, widowed or 
divorced mothers are living alone with their children {Time, 1973). The day 
care places available^t a price most mothers are able to afford can probably 
accommodate about one-fifth of that amount. Mo^t day care facilities will 
not' take children under age 2; yet more than one and one-half million 
children under 2 are in n^d of day care. Day care places for only between 3 
and 15 percent of the infant children needing t,hem are currently available. 
These cor^ditions pose serious tj)reats to individual stability and to family 
structure — the fabric of a democratic society. » 

Effects of [discontinuous Mothering 

Discontinuous mothering may cause passiveness, listlessness, abnormality 
^ and brain inlpairment in the infant child. Research studies (Hunt, 1961) have 
FR I f s»hown jivat young children separated from the love of their mothers become 



deficient on most measurable variables of social development and fail to 
achieve theii" best intellectual and physical growth. 

If a mother is separated from her infant at birth for a period of time, she-is 
not as effective later with thAbaby. Sometimer her emotional attiTude 
suffers. The incubator appears jtV^ have an adverse effect upojv'iKe^sensori- 
motor development of the baby; perhaps the rT\onoti>irbus noise of the 
machine affects him. The younger the infant, tliejw5frstable arid repetitive 
should be the stimuli witmn the same enyw*(5nrnent to produce learned re- 
sponses. Such stimuli serve as referents^for later concept development. Any 
separation from the mother—reganiFess of the reason, length of time and 
kirvd of care the child^p??eives injthe interim— may have adverse effects on 
the child. 




Many youp g child ren suffer from maternal-deprivation syndromes, 
which consist ot a "dp^opmental arrest or failure^ to thrive, attributable 
primarily to inad^^te environmental stimulation. These syndromes are 
characterized b^^arked retardation 'of both physical and mental growth 
and of ;p^r^^4(ality and social development. Although this pattern is most 
pronoijpf^ jn children placed in institutions of foundling homes, we should 
im^^ssume that maternal deprivation (such as exists in the institutional en- 
fimnment) and discontinuous mothering are the same thing. In the context 
of the former, there is not as likely to be a continuous mother-child relation- 
ship to interrupt as in the latter. 

Discontinuous mothering fails not only the child who comes from difficult 
family conditions, but also many children from satisfactory and even 
excellent family conditions. Without a quality mother-child relationship 
combined with sensitive care, the child is deprived of, the opportunity to 
develop a firm sense of personal trustworthiness, of identity combined with 
a sense* of being 'all right/' of being himself, and of becoming what other 
people trust heVill become within his culture's life style (Erikson, 1963). 

The Infant's Nee^ for Continuous Mothering 

If we believe that the period of infancy is the foundation for later develop- 
ment, we must accept the pjrinaple of the infant's need for continuity of 
care Until the age of 3, infants are dependent upon adults for almost all ex- 
^periences and learnings* After-3, most children dramatically switch their at- 
;tention to baih older and younger children if' they are present; however, 
duriQg infancy, the older a child gets, t^ie more he Becomes attached to the 
continuous mothering figure andthe more traumatic a separation is for both 
mother and infant. His healthy development, requires a continuous emotion- 
ajly responsive relationship with a single mothering figure. Lack of conti- 
nuity''of mothering can lead to iiitehse anxiety and to hostility toward the 
mother who has left and who continues to separate herself (Bowlby, 1951>. ' 

The continuous mother's attachment to her child, combined- with ,the' 
visual auditory, tactile and motoric stirrfulation she provides, is crucial for 
his early development. Separation of the infant-mother attachment formed 
between 8 ^nd 24 months cfften results in disturbed patterns of behavior, 
which are difficult for substitute caretakers to relieve^ no matter how much 
efhotional response,, security and stimulation^^hey provide. 

Although a young child needs soTne permanent person in his Ijfe, that 
person need not be his biolog^cffl iTtt)ther . The biological mother'^ genetic at- 
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tachment to her infant provides for greater adaptatiop and idenlification 
however; sheusually ^aif^est predict her child's behavior. Nevertheless, in 
the case of adopted infants, attachment to the adoptive mother can be every 
bit a^ strong as it v^ould be to the biological mother. No harm evidently 
comes to a child soTong as he'has one consistent and devoted personjacare, 
for him during ^^eriticat" attachment period years (Weiner and Elkind, 
1972; Goldstein, Freud and Solnit, 1973). Mead (1970) stresses the need for 
at least one adult who interact^ witK the child every day, recognizes a new 
skill, entourages progress or sometimes takes alarm at a sudden lack of pro- 
gress. Only individual attention can turn an infant child into a full human 
* being, capable of continued growth. , . ^ 

Continqous mothering apparently achieves its effectiveness and staying 
power by focusing neither on the cHild nor the parent but rather on 
parent-child sy^lem. It affords the child the opportunity to observg^n^dult 
closely and to get the buffering from distr^tion and pressure that a mother 
normally provides for/ootinuous growth(pruner, 19^5>. 

In an elaboration of the need for continuity of care. Comer (1974) 
emphasized jthat to perEprm well as adolescfents and adults, children mu^t 
grow up in homes, neighboYhodds, churches, child care caters and ajafger 
society that meet their needs every step of the way. An infant's jirst feelings 
about himself depend^on how he is treated by parents and other significant 
people. Qualit^tive^nteracfions between ^he "infant and important adults 
enable the child to trust and feel affection for them. Such interactions 
require a regtilar ar^d aciequ^te amount of time, attention, warmth and 
enthusiasm on the part of parents and significant others. The posit ive_xesult 
of these* interactions is that the caring adults become child developers and 
models around whom the child organizes his life and the world. 

The Haphazard Pa ren^l Experiment 

Wilson (1974) related that a massive, haphazard and little discussed parental 
experimerit is underway. ' •, . ' 

The old chilcl'centered family, a peculiarly American invention, has col- 
lapsed with astonishing suddennes^Tas^^ia^tJj^^ its owTh^ve4ght^ofin- 
tolerahle responsibility and impossible expectatfeft^^p. 180). ^^"^^ 

In taiygeabout children yvith young married coupfe?4^11s (1974) found 
"a great 5eM& of doom in their helpless acceptance, equally^t>f children and 
of childk^ness" (p. 171). They empathize with their future offspfmg^nd 
rem^f^er acutely their own parents' failure. A surfeit of par^enthood, the" 
id syndrome," ihehuilt-in odds, the un^omantic facts and d^elayed conse- ^ 
quences of child-rearing prarctices hat^e all contributed to discontinuous 
mothering. - ^ ^ - , - 

The instinct for parenthoo<J*seems to h^ve withered ii>thi5 generation. In 
.defiance of all the received wisdoms, a new arrangemei^t is evolving in 
which children become the appendages, as it were, of a map and woman 
who see the roles of father and mother as entirely secondary in theirjife plan 
(Wilson, 1974, p:i80). " ' ' ' 

The (Change is abrupt and extreme, because vyomen.pf the old style who 
will take over the custodial role of 'Working mothers are in short supply. 
Thiese mother-substitutes are not likely to be replaced from the ra^ks of the 
daughters of the discontinuous mothers in this generation . 



A turbid flood of literature is devote^-lo the effects of maternal depriva- 
tion on the child. A great deal^t-erfiphasis h^s been placed on the duties and 
-pespeftsibij^iHes-t^f t he inutht ii^ much l ess-^fh-expandiogjhe^lternatives that 
enable her to deal with th^ elusive problemspf ffiotherhood. While more, 
women are joining the job market, otherj^r^s^es battle against childbear- 
\ing. "Even those who have<:hildr^pd<rU^rUativel>^ withua lab ex- 

V^riment that may blowup {WHts7l974, p. 170);'^ey therefore feel' Con- 
siderable pressure to perfprm better than they can. 

The basic que^ions are:- How can we develop institutions that will- 
expand and improve the alternatives for e^tablfshing sufficient continuity of ^ 
quality care for infant children of discontinuous mothers rtlov^^ can w^-rffake 
it possible for the mother to spend the necessary time for qualityinferactions 
w^ith her chil^J How can we improve and increase the'in}^c^h?^ent of soji^^ 
othec person who can do so in the absence of the moth^rf" such as a grand- 
parent, a neighbor, a ma/ried sister or friend? H^w can we convince em- 
ployers that the demands of <hild rearing are legitimate reasqris father 
as well as a mother tq be absent^from work, justifying an adjustment in his 
working schedule so that he can spend ^ome time during regular working 
hours with his child? ^ 

It is futile to think that taxpayers are going to support a mother while she 
remains home to sustain continuous involvement with her young children. 
Nor can any state-supported infant care program afford enorfgh well-trained 
nurturing person^ to provide continuous quality care for all the infants need- 
in? it. ' . . ^ 

It appears to be 'neither practicable nor economical to employ infant care 
workers on three eight -hour shifts a day to ^accommodate all mothers who 
work during each of the work-day periods. Evenjf the additional needed 
mfant-care centers were made available and accessible in terms of cost and 
transportation for mothers who work because of sheer economic need, 
unless fully staffed the^ could not solve the 4)roblem of di^ontinuous 
mothering for those infants who are placed in them for perhaps ten hours a 
^day. Such centers would indeed be safer than many other child-care arrange- 
ments^and should continue to be provided. But the prcjblem of developing 
the whole^hild tcf live in the whole world is not likely to be solved b^ such 
arrangements. 

Pressures are increasing for wcrnien to become discontinuous mothers by 
working outside the home, even while their children are very young. Even 
those who do not have th^sheer need to work now face added pressure to do 
soMn the name of self-fulfillment. The middle-class mother is being caught 
up^ in the thinly disguised social statement of society's need for educated 
workers. In addition, the current emphasis of the women's liberation move- 
ment on individual achievement, equality, equity and self-actualization, 
rather than upon women's traditional roles, may cause even more discon-- 
tinuity of mothering. ' 

EXPANDING THE ALTERNATIVES 

Hopefully, in the not-too-distant future, a consensus can be reached that the 
quality of care'given a child represents a major value to a society badly in 
need of a highly educated, skilled and emotionally secure populatfon. Such a 
consensus will obviously take time, in the face of other national and inter/ia- 
tional e^:onomic, political and social problems. , 



Six alternaTlvt?*KXor continuity in infant care are proposed ^nd elaborated 
below: (1) education for parenthood, (2) infant care facilities, (3) changes in 
welfare laws, (4) neighborhood jnfant-care specialists, (5) increased family 
involvement and (6) industrial involvementvThe order in which they appear 
does not represent a priority in importance. Each can make a significant 
'contribution toward ameliorating the conditions of discontinuous mothers. 

Education for Parenthpod 

Some junior and senior high schctols already have educatidh for parenthood 
programs (Casey, 1974; De Orio ahd Anderson, 1974). The design of such 
programs needs to bet expanded for the purpose of maximizing the physical, 
social and intellectual development of young children and their family situa- 
tions. On the premise that the family is the most important influence in a 
child's life (S.chaefer, 1972), such programs should be made availabl9^to all^ 
students beginning in junior high'school and continuing through senior high 
school. By heightening adolescents' awareness of social, emotional, educa- 
tional and health needs of young children and of the role of parents, child 
caretakers ahd other significant adults in fostering a child's development, 
these programs could prepare teenagers to meet problems encountered in 
rearing children and alert them to possible careers in child care, TKey could 
also benefit 9lder children who care for younger siblings as well as tho^ 
who takebabysitting jobs. ^ 

The students might work actively with infants in child-care facilities and 
in their homes under" the supervision of an infant-care specialist. Parents 
could be involved in the program, and students and program personnel be^ 
involved m the .parent, home and. community. Techniques of upgrading 
family environments could be employed, with students, parents and their 
young children involved in such a way that all w6uld_benefit. Both male and 
female students and parents should be recruited in such programs so that 
each might become more aware of the expressive ar\d instrumental roles of 
, parenthood, thus assuring' that more male caregivers would be available to 
' chiWren (Lally, Honig antl Caldwell, 1973). . ^- 

Infant Care Facilities 

More qyalit^i. infant-care facilities should be appropriately located in close 
proximity to the mothers in need of them. These Facilities should be staffed 
by adults trained to be surrogate^mothers of infant children. Their training 
should be as intensive as that for the Child Developnient Associate (CDA)* 
but geared primarily toward the development of the "Mothey Surrogate 
Associate" for the children under 3 years old. Parents can take part in the 
training of the MSA as well as carry some responsibility fbr planning adult- 
. child activities. ' 

Infant care facilities need not be housed in large centers or institutions; 
improved standards for licensed home care for children under 3 with a MSA^ 
ivt charge may be a better arrangement. Such standards would, guarantee 
parents the opportunity to participate in decisiorl-making aboyt the opera- 
tion of the facilities, \yhich could also be made available for the infants of 
mothei% who are sick, suffering from tenseness 'and difficirities in person- 
ality, or plagued by problems io/the home* 

In addition, more programs similar^ to the family d ay care p rogram of the 



New York City's Agency for'Child Development (ACD)^need tp be planned 
^ , and operationalized.^This prograni *6ffers technical assistance, educational 
inputs training,^h*ealth and nutrition advice, and establishes strong links to 
. existing community suppoi*t and social services. It is 

.a' home-bas"ed child-rearli^ setting designed to enhance the 
ane-to-one relationship between child and caregiver that, by its 
very nature, "meets the indfviduaLand special needs of our 
children, particula;-ly those who, for a variety of reasons, benefit 
more from the closer mother-child" relationship possible in a 
"private home than they do fr&m-a-group setting {V^aley7l974).. 
Perhaps the most outstanding serv ^ ll lib p rogram offers is the parent-in- 
volvement cornjgon^t aLilie pQlicy-msrking level . • 

^ Changes in Qiild.Welfare Law^-v^ " 

Changes in adoption laws could expedite the process of making an adoption 
^nal'Soon after the prospeclive parents have been found to^eet^the Special 
njeeds of an available child. We' hayesoirie-evidence that the age of the child 
. at adoption and hts or her experiences before moving to the new family ^re 
^^stronglyxelated to later IQ. Early adoption of children of discontinuous mo- 
thers not^only relates to an increase in IQ, but rnay alsoTbea positive^ factor 
in later school achievement (Scarr-Salapatek and Weinberg, JQ75k In an _ 
often cited report of a JongitudinaFstudy of raelepfe of adoption op chlld- 
^ ren from institutions, Skeels {1968)^Qncludjgd4iT^^ high degree of one^io- 
one emotional refationship between mOTKer^urFogate and children cai^ave^ 
a positive effect in rate of mehtal growth and social developmentTGoldfarb 
(1949) published a series of studies contrasting patterns of intelleclnal 
functioning in a group^of adolescents reared in institutions up to age 3 and 
then placed in foster hoj^s and^n a group placed in foster homes shortly 
after birth. The group that haa spent the most time in the lYistitutions were^ 
i^deficient in many ways, compared vyith the group placed in foster homes 
earlier. " , . ' 

Foster parents can be encouraged to develop quality relationships with 
their* charges^" An. InTarit who has deyelpgedan attachment to one 
continuous mother may be in a betTer condUionJo transfer that 4rttachment 
l!o- another. ' * ; 

* * , Acting on a theory that^tecks evidence to suppor^ it— namely, that 

dependent mother or child i§ better off if the father is absent— pub^tTwelTare 
agencies offen create, and then sustain, conditions that force mothers and — 
their children to receive finarKial assistance and to remain dependent: 
, Dependent mothers and all thos^ cqnc_^ned_wjth-the_,beaU_hy^^^^ ' 
of America's children need to communicate the inequities of these conditions 
to their legislators and to make their voices Pward at,the ballot box. Whether 
thousands of young children will receive continuity of quality^ care wil] 
depehd mostly on what society does and how federal agencies encounter and 
change outdated bJPhavior of local government and industry (Mead, 1970). 

Neighborhood Infant -Care Si>ecialists 

Neighborhood family centers, employing trained infant-care specialists to 
provide professional services to needy mothers and their infant children, 
could play a real and important role in keeping the family together. In 
^ cooperation with parents, , specialists might develojp a comprehehsive 
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community p\an, and carry it. out to promote and maintain continuity of 
care for young children. They cDuld encourage stability pf neigh^prhood 
associa^tion over the appeal to move to a less expensive' place near the 
mo^yjer's"Or father's job. "Stable residence means, a known neigTiborhood, 
habitual interchange of baby sitting artd baby tending among neiglibors/"^ 
(Mead, p. 15). 

The infant-care specialists could also help the working mother to become 
belter organized and to do more inside her Tmmediate family, by planning 
her time fetter and making more efficient arrangements for cooperation 
with fathdfr and children. They could ^how a new mother how to respond 
natur^y to Tier child while doing her housework. They, could prepare 
weekly guides for parents to use in their interactions with the infant^ based 
upon his devBiupmental leveLIhey_could help a mother to evyuate foodL 
advertisements pr-aicMn^repararig a n^Fwhile showing her how to involve 
her young childf en. They.^C juJd^k to a mother about what she is doing id 
further her children's development and demonstrate techniques of doing it 
better. - ^--x 

in addition, infarrt-care specialist^ could help mothers to locate^d use 
cornmunity resour^s and to find better housing, legal counsel and betfeei:^ 
health care. They could point out materials in the home that can be us"ed 
educational toys and sho w mothers how to invenfgames that involve 
quality interactions with their children . 

_ Jhe neighborhood center could offer space for a parent-child drop-in 
open seven days a week on a part-day, part-week or full-week basis of de- 
_velapraental day care for those"children whose parents need or prefe^r group 
care. 

^'his group program could be connected by a formal network of homes 
throughout the community where <;hildren receive care in a^oup of four to 
five children under the guidance of a person who receives the^me training, 
support and supervision as the staff ^the group day care center (Pizzo, 
1975, p. 15). This child-care system could actively seek to redijce'ihe stress 
on emplo^^ed parents. 

Training courses for teenage babysitters, visibly identified to the 
c^riumnily, could take plate. The elderly could spend part of the day in the 
neij^hborhpod center, socializing with neighborhood residents who frequent 
the center, advising young groups and transmitting their life experiences, 

Splaying wtlh^'Cor just observing) the children, organizing activities of interest 
to themselves, or, getting needed information about health and trans- 
portation services, etc. , " 
^ The benefits are obvious. Rings of support, protection and care could be 
drawn around today's fragmented and harried families. Neighborhoods in 
the geographical sense could become neighborhoods in th^real sense (Pizzo, 

^1975, p. 15). ' ' ' ' ^ ^"^^ ^"^^^-^ 

The neighborhood infant-care specialist could collect and disTemin"^. 
information and make .refeixalsJo^^^J^rts of child care within and sur- 
rounding the community :n nursery scnools, day care centers, playgrounds. 
Phone numbers could be m^Jelavailable of people willing to care for young 
childregJn their own homes for a few hours a week or a full-work- week, in 

\xehangj^f5*;^her a few hours of care for their own children pr for a fee, 
albog with.l^^ffie'^iOTw^s-*^^ phone numbers of mature people in the 



community whose own children are teenage or grown. "ftieseV^opte fnighi 
willing tQ come in and help out in the middle of thg d4/'dr night when 
mother and or father suddenly gejs the flu (or worse) and needs help with 
the children. ' ' ' « * < 

Increased Family Involvement ^ \ • * 

Some ways to increase family involvement in the continuous care of the 
infant-child are: (1) by including' grandparents who have retired or are not^ 
working, (2) by dignifying thestructureof^tended family living, and (3) by 
encouraging single^and discontinuous mothers to live near relatives willing 
to share in the care of their infants, "The evidence indicates that the family is 
the most effective and economical system for fostering and sustaining the de- 
velopment of the child (Bronfenbrenner, 1974)." 

A monthly newsletter could be published^by_a^day„e^^ 
a welfare_agenQadinfofnT^par^ services available 

"irunTneighborhood, including a calendar, of upcoming events. The children 
could be included in the publication of thie newsletter by soliciting news 
items from them or'by using their art work for decoration and communica- 
tion. A special section of each new^sletter might be reserved to thank parents 
for help or to make special note of parents for whatever reason. To furtheV 
involve parents in their children's development, another section might sujg- 
gest home parent-child activities to further extend the experiences they are 
already^ providing, as well as those planned by other sour«s (Vukelich, 
1975). > 

^ The basic objective would be to encourage parents not to abdicate their 
responsibilities toward their infant children" by surrendering them to so- 
called child-care experts, vs^ho only undermine the home situation. The 
infants' families and other child v^^elfa re agencies must be drawn into a com- 
mon orbit, in cooperative endeayors to improve the family situation. In this 
manner, the'agencies and the families would not be working at cross pur- 
poses. The parents would come to understand more readily what the child- 
care and family ageh^cies can do for the];; children and what only the parent- 
family can do Jorthem . 

Infant-care agencies can coordinatd^the care and development of the child 
by 'stressing the import ance-^qf positive interaction in the home between the 
parent-family and_^e child. Theseagencies will have no lasting impact on 
the child's developrnerTrrmk^iu^]^^ both the child and the people who 
constitute his day-to-day enviro^ienT?Hnfant-care programs therefore 
cannot be confined exclusively to oul^ideligenci^ "but 
^st reach out into homes and communities so that the wKoleife^hborhood 
I in activity in its children^ behalf (Bronfenbrenner, 1972) 

i^nlnefU^hataffects children *for all they^ars of their growth, 
\he family situM^on— noT^lhr infant-&re center— must be the core of a 
cl\ild'& life. The ceiHer, no matter how good, is* peripheral to hfs growth. 
EaHv care aijd learningNm a center ca^help) in i limTted wa)j^ but'a center or 
any\)ther child care arrangement will never be home (Stem and Smith, 
1973)\What the mothendJifes in the infant years is essential to what a child- 
care staff can do' in a center .^I^the discrepancy between what the mother can 
do at home and what a child-care staff can follow up in agroup setting is too 
great, then the center ceases to function as it is expected to do (Mead, 1970). 

A^ quality ir^fant-care ^program must assume a partnership between the 



parents and the child-c*re«facility. It rnust lijvolve close cooperation and 
planning for the welfare ortfie cfiild in order that he may.receive continuity 
Q^care. Unless the child finds a connection betWieen his experiences at home 
and those Jn the child-care program, he may gain Ut tie lasting value from the 
latter and the quality of his i:elationship with his t^aWnts or child-care center 
may be diluted (Butler, 1^0). Gordon (1973) has demonstrated tht positive 
effects that can be accrued by using a home-learni^-center approach to. 
early stimulation. He sends indigenous "parent educators" into homes to 
show mothers how to play helpful baby games. His results indicate that 
when mothers saw they could have 'a positive effect on their children's 
development, their self-esteem as women improved (evidenced by a number 
qf "graduate" mothers who moved to better housing, found better jobs and 
even went back to school). * ' 

The basic objectives are to get services to children and their families and 
to help families act on the behalf of their children. If the family situation is 
notjmproved, then much of what ought to' be done for children remains 
undone and the fatnily-syslem will deteriorate. If the family-system 
deteriorates, justice and morals will go astray. Our children then will stand 
about in helpless confusion. 

If the family situation is not improved, rnany dependent children will be 
placed in detention facilities, be neglected or abandoned, become wards of 
the court, or otherwise^ be institutionalized. The public welfare system, the 
supposed guardian of children and the poor, does little to improve the 
family situation— being vvilling only to spend a. pittance to keep a mother 
andchild dependent, more to keep the child in a fqster home, and even more 
to institutionalize him. Mothers need Jifferent kinds of child-care delivery 
systems. Young children need quajity adulF guidance and supervision, 
health care, food, shelter, positive emotional response, security, belonging- 
ness, self-esteem and the type of stimulation that enhances their 
development and growth. 

Industrial Involvement 

More industries could provide child-care facilities for the infants of their 
working mothers. They coiild recognize that home-demands Ve legitimate 
reasons for a father as well as mother^ to b^ absent from work. They could 
encourage mothers who live* in the same neighborhood to take turns being, 
home for a week so that they can take care of each other's infant children. In 
addition, they could increase the number and status of part-time jobs made 
available to working mathers of young children. It is impossible foV many 
working mothers of young children to provide quality child-care services for 
their infant child]-en at a price they can afford to pay. More industries could 
make it feasible for working mothers to afford better care for their young 
children by adopting policies to realize either one or several of the above 
suggestions. 

CONCLUSION ' . 

No one of the above-mentioned infant c&re alternatives slfould be accepted 
as a parwcea to the phenomenon of discontinuous mothering. What is 
needed is a greater diversity of alternatives, as well as more research into 
what kinds of infant care and delivery systems are good or bad for families 
and children. Until we have data to supbort jhe pr^ and coiyf of this 
unresolved prohJ^, we need to increase, parents'' options and to respect 
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their right to free exercise of choices only they can make. We need too to 
allow infant-care providers and parents to express what they have observed 
as to the effects on children and families of discontinuous mothering and the 
various delivery systems of infant care. 
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Infancy for 
Later Developmelit 



Central to dripping a competent, mentally healthy adult is the develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept. The latter has its roots in earliest infancy 
and is the result of children's interactions first with their parents aVid later 
vy^ith all of the other important people vs^ith vy^hdm th^y come in contact. 
'This sdf is built almost entirely, if not entirely, in relationship to others" 
(Kelley, 1962). Jhese interactions, verbal and nonverbal,' help children per- ' 
ceive themselves as others see them. Theic behaviors reflect the expectations 
, of their parents and society and so they become— secure, trusting, compe- 
tent, fulky functioning human beings or suspicious, alienated, lesshthan- 
competent adults. The latter are often incapable of establishing trust rela- 
tionsTiips vs^ith others and of nurturing their own children in the future. 

Parents afe the first and most important teachers of their children. In a 
recent .^presentation (1974), Burton White stated that "the family is the 
prBnary educational delivery sySlem in a child's upbringing" and that ''most 
/' parents are . capable, wiUiag to learn, and loving" but" have had little 
preparation for the imptJrtant task of parenting. He raises the question: "If 
you aren't prepajitftor the job, and fl;^ difficult and you get no help--- why 
shouH^p^e^od at it?" " \ ^ 

Belong a good, nurturing, parent means taking joy and pleasure from the 
role. This kind of parental nurturance^ buil\ls up the child's sense of trust, 
which is basic to the development of a fully fikictioning human being— or as 
' Abraham Maslow (1954) would say, a "self-actualized" person. 

Erikson-(1964) describes trust as a general statie of being in which the child 
\ has learned to rely- on the sameness and cor^tinuity of the outer^pro^ojders^ 
\ Trust versus mistrqst is a conflict; finding an i^nduring^utit^rrt^ con- 
flict becomes the first task of the ego. triksonjrtaimams that the amount of 
trust that develop^ from an infant's earjilGsT'experiertces is dependent upon 
the quality of the maternal rel^iertsh'ip, By cokibiniXg ". . .sensitive care 
of the baby's individual needs and a firm sense o^persbrial trustworthiness 
within the trusted framework of their culture's li^style;r|p. 249), mothers 
can create a sense of trust within their babies, essen^tial tcSii^e development 
of a positive self-concept. 
< 

Developing a Sense of Physical Identity 

ChUdfe?ftl€velop their sense of physical self through manV kinds of physical 
stimuli. Knowledge ofhow tfie body works is the result ofiising it in differ- 
ent ways, observing its pafts and their uses^and experiencing feelings about 
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, The quality of the physical interactions between parent and child is 
^ important at th^5? time, how mother (or father) feeds, bathes, diapers, 

cuddles and later toilet-trains the child has an effect on the child's developing 
ssense of physical identity. Consistency of care in performing these tasks and 
the way they are performed convey to the child either the positive feelings 
born of maternal parental love and care or negative feelings generated by 
parents who feel disg\ist and anger in performing these tasks. 

Developing a Sense of Personal Identity 

Coh€n (1974) states that for infants, no clear dichotomy exists betwefti their 
developing physical identity and personal identity. Childrens personal 
identity development is affected by two major types of experiences : 

(1) how they are treated by the people close.to them « 
,'(2) what they observe about the adults they admire. 

During later infancy, at about 8 or 9 months of age, healthy children enter 
a period of greater mobility and tremendous curiosity about everything 
around them. This period is described by many as being a particularly 
stressful time for mothers. It appears that young children are testing their 
relationships with their parents as well as their own power to control their 
world. If children are treated with love arfd /espect they will grow up to 
have worthwhile feelings about themselves.' 

Preschool children are very observant. Not only are they aware of their 
parents' behaviors toward themselves and others; they are also aware of 
how others treat their parents.. They perceive adult attitudes in behaviors 
even though they may not yet be abfe to 'interpret them fully. Children begin 
to identify with these important adults and imitate their behaviors and thus 
beconie kind and understanding persons; rejected, alienated ones; or 
overbearing bullies. ^ 

^ ' The adult behaviors— verbal and nonverbal — direc^J^d to them by the im- 
portant adults around them give young children .many clues as to how these 
, adults feel about them and what the adults' expectations are! Children will 
tend to fulfill tHese^expectations. All of us have seen children who are 
defeated before they begin because they have been told that they are not as 
. smart as big brother or big sjster. The "dumbbell," the "tomboy" and the 
"straight A" labels are also too often fulfilled. 

s 

Factors That Determine Parent-Infant Relationships 

Naylor (1970) suggests'that three major factors determine the relationship 
\ between parents and infants : 

' , (1) the quality of the parents' own e^rly experiences— the care each n 
(reived as a child 

(2) the conditions of the present situation,: family stability or marital di^ 
cord, job security, health, etc.; how much streams the parents experi 
jin(^e in their daily lives j 

, ' (3) tKecha racteristics of the infants themselves. 

"M4t,ernal or motherly feeling does not always immediately accompany 
biologic motherhood. . . .(it is) an unfolding developmental phase activated 
by pregnancy and the birth of the child" (Solnit, 1970, p. 62). Solnit also 
concludes that the parents' ability to handle this responsibility is affected by 
Q [ ' their own childhood expediences as well as the strengths they have tp cope 
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with the stress of the infant. What emotional resources can they call uponZ 
What support from parents and grandparents do they have? Can the mother 
count on her husband's support? How many other young children has she-\' 
borne? All of these affeci>thie energy with which she can face this ta§k as well 
as her ability to cope witlVstress and frustpation. Finally, the mother's sensi- 
tivity to her infant's neeps and characteristics and her ability to adapt her 
mothering techniques to n^atch his needs are necessary for a successful, 
satisfying relationship. 

Studies of infants who fail to thrive are also described by Solnit. Many of 
the mothers evaluated had inadequate /inothering themselves; they had 
'minimaFor no support from their husbands; and their physical, Emotional 
and mental resources were depleted. Because niany\of these worsen repre- 
. sented the second orjthird generation in a poor, slum environment and had 
failed to thrive iry^ir own development, they experfenced frustration and 
^nger at their inability to help their children thrive. This further reinforced ^ 
their feejjngs of worthlessness. ^ 

With conditions such as these replicated thousands of times in the barrios, . 
in the ghettos, and even in our middle-class and upper-middle-class neigh- 
borhoods, is it any -wonder that we find daily evidence in our newspapers of 
^ the growing rate of child abuse and school crime? 

Prevention or Remediation? ' . • * . 

In attempting to answer the problems we have posed, y/e should be focusing 
on prevention and designing a number of alternatives: neighborhood 
courses in parenting, parent-infant intervention programs, high school 
courses in parenting, etc. 

One very definite alternative is the development of quality day care pror 
grams in sufficient quantity to meet the existingdemand. In Texas alone; the 
State Department of Community Affairs reports (1974) that for the 420,000 
Texas -children under the ,age of ,6 whose mothers work, only 108,000 
licensed child care spaces are available. Approximately 32,000 Texas child- 
ren under 6 are left to care for themselves while their mothers work. ^Child- 
ren left alone without supervision feel neglected, isolatecf, unwanted and are ' 
more prone to accidents. These feelings do not contribute toward the devel- 
opment of trust and a positive self-concept. 

Clearly we need more day care, and it must be quality care. Critical too is 
the need to prepare child advocates who understand child growth and de- 
velopment, as well as parenting specialists who can help parents learn more 
about how their children grow and develop. 

In day care^ centers that serve culturally and linguistically different infants 
and children, we find that the problems are compounded by conflicts exist- 
ing between the culture and values of caregivers and children. Using the 
model designed by Cirdenas and Cirdenas (1973), we can group the prob- 
lems into five major areas of incompatibilities: Poverty, Culture, Language, 
Mobility and Perceptions. Next, we identify the elements of a child care pro- 
gram . Philosophy, Curriculum (the caregiving practices). Staffing, Services 
and Policies. Now we can employ a Developmental Matrix (Figure 1) to 
analyze the problems and to design some responTses that will solve the prob- 
lems. The point of intersMion of each area .of incompatibility and element 
becomes a Cell which can be individually examin.ed. A careful examination 
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of our philosophy, for example, as it relates to Poverty, Culture, Language, 
Mobility ^nd Perceptions, can be very revealing. What we believe about 
these areas and how they affect the development and behavior of ypung;^ 
cHWdren determines the responses we will malce in selection of staff, curricu- 
lum, services to children and parents, and policy statements. 



Figure I. DEVELOPMENTAL MA^TRIX* 
Elements of a. Child Care Program 
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Analysis of the Developmental Matrix 

Cell 1 : Poverty-Philosophy of Early Childhood Development 

• Poverty breeds frustration and negative feelings of self-worth in par- 
ents, which they convey tio their infants. 

• Poor children may have^nutritional, medical and dental problems. 

• Children growing up in a poor home may have limited experiences. 
Cell 2: Poverty-Curriculum (Caregiving Practices) 

• The curriculum must provide children with nurturance and must foster 
their positive self-identity. 

• We must understand the home's caregiving practices in order to provide 
continuity of care which promotes trust*. 



*This matrix is adapted, with permission, from a hitherto unpublished document by Jose A. 
Cdrdenas and Blandina C^rdeqas of Intercullural Development Research Associates in San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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Cell 3: Poverty-Staffing . , 51, 

• jStaff must be sensitive to the individual child's needs and be able to pro- ^ 
^ vide for them. 

• Staff may include many caregivers (multiple-mothers), to rebuild the 
sense of the extended family which has long been a part of many cultures 
but is lacking today. 

Cell 4: . Poverty-Services - ^ * - » 

• Parenting classes, health-care services and social services (employment, ^ 
consumer education, etc.) should be provided. 

Cell 5: Poverty-Policies 

• Parents should be involved in decision-making to build up feelings of 
self direction/ 

• Alternative day care arrangements should be made available: drop-in, 
full-day, balf-day, etc. 

• All policies should reinforce the lifestyles and values of the consumers. ' 
Cell 6: Culture-Philosophy of Early Childhood Development 

• Children's development is culture-bound. 

• All people have a culture. 
■ • Cultures differ in many ways. 

• The cultures of* all ethnic groups are good. 

^ Cell 7: Culture-Curriculum (Caregiving Practices) 

• Caregiving practices should be consistent with home ^nd family prac- 
tices, 

• Culturally supportive Curriculum helps build children's sense of trust. 

Cell 8: Culture-Staff ' ^ ; ^ 

• Staff pnust understand each child's CsJture. 

• Staff rmislknov^ to support each^?tiild's culture. 
•^.Staff ethnicity should reflect children's ethnicity. 

/<!ell9: Culture-Services 

• Cultural reinforcement activities should be provided, for both children 
and parents. . ' / ' 

^ Cell 10: Culture-Policies 

• Staffing patterns should reflect eth nicity of students. 
. • The center will recognize and encourage children's ethnic heritages to 

help them develop a sensfe of personal identity. 
Cell 11: I;anguage-PhilosQphy of Early Childhood Development 

• Children learn the language modeled jn the home, 

ft ' 

• All languages are good. 
Cell 12 : Language-Curriculum (Caregiving Practices) 

• Children should not be denied the use of their home language (i,e., Viet- 
namese, Spanish). ^ ' • \ 

• Respect for the child's home language should be reflected through its 
use in the center. , 

• A second language (i.e., English) can be gradually introduced. ^ 
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Cell 13: Language-Staffing 

* .*» ' . 

• Some staff should be able to communicate with the child in his home 
language when it Is other than English. 

CelM4i^Language-Services 

• Language development, classes'^for parents should be provided and in- 
clude both the native langtiagrr-and the second language. - • > 

• Parents should be helped to encourage language development activities 
at home. 

Cell 15: Language-Policies 

• Children should be allowed to use their native languages. 

• The staff (or a proportionate representation) should be able to speak 
to the child in his native language. 

Cell 16 : Mobility-Philosophy of Early Childhood Development 

High mobility accompanied by poverty, negatively affects Children's 



• A limited mobility factor (ethnic isolation) can^p hfif damaging -to. 
children's development. " / i ^ 

Cell 17: Mobility-Curriculum (Caregiving Practices) 

• A child whose parents are highly mobile may, need extra nurturing, 
cuddling, comforting. ' ^ ' ' 

• Stability consistency in caregiving practices in the center will help to 
relieve children's anxieties. 

Cell 18: Mobility-Staffing • ^ 

^ • Efforts should be made to mairl^tain consistent constelUUciL^f caregiv- 
ers with whom the child can form some attachments. 

Cell 19: Mobility-iServices 

• High mobility may be due to underreducation and limited employment 
opportunities. ' ' - , 

• ' Employment services and continuing education must be provided. 
Cell 20: Mobility-Policies 

• No policies should exclude the highly mobile' child from the services 
and care^vailable at the center. 

Cell 21 : Perceptions— Philosophy of Early Childhood Education 

. • Children's self-concepts are rooted in their early experiences. 

• Children's positive self-concepts are bbrn of trust. " - 

• Nurturing environments develop trust and security. 
Cell 22: Perceptions-Curriculum (Caregiving Practices) 

• All children are valuable. " ' 

• All children musrperceiye themselves as having worth: 

• Caregiving must be performed consistently and must be culturallv com- ' 
patible. . • • - • . ' 

Cell 23: Perceptions-Staff^ing ' * ^ 

• Sufficient, high-quality staff must be available. « " " ' 

• Staff must promote each child's positive self-coricept . 



Staff must perfoan day-to-day tasks wUh^aE^ and love. 
Cell 24: Perceptioas-Services ^x^- 

• Social sefvices'should be provided for parents to help build their self^ 
esteeni. . . " ^ 

• Health seryices shq«ld.j:>e made available to families. 

Cell 25: Perceptions-Policies 

^^^^oHciesjnust hot cause alienation. ^'^^ 

• Policies must promoteanvolvemeitfof parents. 
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Stimmary ^ » 

The development of a fuHy functioning hyman being depends largelyop^the 
developjnent of a heafthy, <iccurate, accepting concept of self^^^Bgc^ifrfng this 
kind of person has itsa-oots^in^3^iest infancy . ^^^^^^.^^^ 
• GrOwmg crime stalj^itTs and child-abuse statistic^oint-^m the need for 
action. Clearl^^^JaifulTes need a variety of support services so that^their rela- 
tionships may be strengthened.. Prospective parents neecUo b^repared for 
successful parenting. In the child-care centers^jt^^Cvfio^^ surro- 
gate mothers must be w^ll-prepared in orderio fulfiHtkfs role and may skill- 
fully provide tlje nurturance, reinforcement and tfulturally consistent care 
that Erikson (1968) desdribes as a vital n^dtf^ildren are to develop a sense 
of trust in their world and the people in it' 
This large order will require comrnitment, money, and a variety 

tive responses. . ^ . ^ 

If 
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Caldwell, B.; CM. Wright; A.S, Honig & J. Tannenbaum. "Infant Day Care and Attach- 
ment." American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 40 (1970). 397-412. A group of home-reared 
children and a group of children who had been enrolled in an infant day care center were 
examined at 30 months of age for differences in child-mother and mother-child attachment 
patterns. Essentially, no differences could be detected. However, an association was found 
between strength of attachment and developmental level of the child, and between strength of 
attachment and amount of stimulation/ support for development available in the honje. 
Authors' Abstract, 
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Chess, S./& A. Thomas. T^ftiperament in the Normal Infant." \njndivtdual Differences 
m Children, J.C. Westman, ed. New York. Johp Wiley. 1973-. Nine categories of individual 
behaviors were analyzed for reactiA^ity of temperamental attributes. 1) activity level, 2) 
rhythmicity, 3) approach-withdrawal, 4) adaptability. 5) intensity of reaction^ 6) threshold 
. of Responsiveness, 7) quality of mood, 8) distractibility. 9) attention span and persistence. 
Children were found t.9 show consistency over time in characteristics of reactivity. Children 
were classified' as tlie "easy" child, the' "difficult" child, the "slow-to-w'arm-up" child. 
Temper,an\ent and behavior disorders in relation to characteristics described are also 
discussed. . ♦ 

• Chihnan, C.S. "Progran>s for Disadvantaged Parents." In Review of Child Development 
Research. Vol. 3. B. Caldwel! & H. Riccuitti, eds. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1973 Much of the emphasis in intervention with infants and children has been upon^** 
programs that involve parents. ^Chilman gives the historical perspective of infant education 
as well as different approaches to parent-education programs. She discusses projects falling 
wfthih the different approaches with results of research, classifying theifi as those that seek to 
promot.e changes in parents through programs designed for them and those^that involve the 
parent^ in altering their own con dition . ' 

Clark-Stewart, K.A. "Interactions Between Mothers and Their Young Children: Charac- 
teristics and Consequences " Monographs of the Societi/ for Research in Child Develop- 
ment 38 hQ73) 6-7. This study observed 36 black and whue ma^^hers and their child- 
ren over a 9-month period The infants were observed from 0 months to months of 
age White children measured higher than black children in cognitive, bnguage'and social 
development Sex differences increased with age^asboys became more object-oriented, while 
girls became more socially oriented. All children showed an increasing interest in the 
environment and decreasing interaction with the mother. There was a sigr^ificant correlation 
between mothers' care and children's competence, - ^ 

Coaxes, B.; E.P. Anderson & W.W. Hartup. "Interrelations in the Attachment Behavior of 
Human Infants " Developmental Psychology 6 <1972). 218-30. This study* focused upon the 
attachment behavior among 10-, 14- and 18-month-old infants in th^ prfeence and absence of 
the mother Crying was more frequent -during separation than before separation, vfsual 
regard, touching^and closeness to the mother w^fe more frequent fallowing separation than 
before There wei-e few significant sex or age differences in the behaviors, * 

Collins, Camilla. "On the Dangers of Shaking Young Children.'' Child Welfare 53 (19?4). 
143-46 Collins reports on Caffey's research on damaged blood vessels in the brain as a cause 
of early death in children. Caffey's evidence of death Or severe dai^age to children c a usee! by 
shaking has implications for parent behavior as well as for design of infant equipment. 

Coursin, D.B. "Nutrition and Brain Development in \niar\^s." Merrill-Palmer Quarterly IB 
(1P72) 177 202. Reports that maternal nutrition, as well as infant nutrition, is^important for 
infant brain growth. Malnutrition before or after birth may produce structural and metabolic 
derangement in the centra] hervous system which can affect capabilities and performance. 

See also. Coursin, D.B. "Maternal Nutrition and the Offspring's Development." Nutrition 

Today3,2{]fi73): 12-19. 
« 

Dennis, W. Cjdidren of the Creche. New York: A ppletbn -Century -Crofts, 1973. This 
study in Lebanon explored whether adopted children could overcome the early effects of 
institutionalization The data showed that chijdren adopted before 2 years of age overcame 
initial retardation, but dhildren adppted after 2 years of age did not. 

Durfce, J.T., & V.C. Lee. Infdnt-^Infant Interaction in a Daycare Settittg. 1973. ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service No. ED 087 563. Using the Infant-Infant Contact Code developed 
for the study, the authpr^ observed social behavior in infants. Results indicated differences 
between baby-adult and baby-baby interactions. Cj^ntacfs between infants were found to be 
comple}< in nature, witl^development'al changes in encounters. 

Elardo, R.; R. Bradley & B. Caldyvell.. 'The Relation of Infants'^Home Environment to 
Mental Test Performance from Six to Thirty-six months. A Longitudinal Analysis." Child 



Development 46. 11 (1975). 71-76. The purpose of the study was to develop techniques to Crt 
' ^^,^-^easure precisely the child's home envuonment. A home-environment inventory was^ ^ ^ 
administered to 77 mothers and infants. Data indicated that the most positive environment 
for the child was one m vy^hich the caregiver provided age-appropriate materials and engaged » 
in positive, verbal interaction vy^hen responding to and attending to the child 

Escalona, S. "Basic Modes of Social Interaction . Their Emergence and Patterning During . . 
/ the First Two Years of Life." MerrilUPalmer Quarterly 19.(1973). 205-232. Social transac- t| 

tions m the areas of social input, social output and sustained reciprocal social interactions 
were recorded weekly m two babies from birth to 2 years at "representative times ai?d places. 
The infants, from different SES environments, showed a similar sequence in which inputs and 
outputs emerged. - 

The Differential Impact of Environmental Conditioijs as a Function of Different 

Reaction Patterns in Infancy." In Individual Differences in Children. ] C. Westman, ed. New 
^ York. John Wiley, 1973. Escalona proposes that individual differences in infancy predispose 
the child toward certain ways of functioning or serve as indices of later characteristics The_ 
predispositions do not rerfiain as stable attributes of personality throughout the life span, 
however^ although some charatteristics may be maintained if experience supports them. 
Therefore, the study of experience-patterns can identify dimensionsof individual difference. 

Escalona, S., & H. Corman. ."Early Life Experiences and the Development of Competence." 
International Review of Psycho-Analysis. 1974, lSl-68. Two infants,'a boy and a girl, were 
studied during the first 2 years of life. The families were very different in their interactions ^ 
with the child. Maternal behavior styles are reported to account foi; differences found at 2 * 
years. One child developed far more rapidly than the oth^r m cognitive development while 
the other developed' mbre rapidly in interpersonal characteristics . 

Fowlet, W. "A Developmental Learning Approach to Infant «Care in a ©roup Setting." 

Mernll-Palmer Quarterly 18 (1972). 146-175. Repprts.on a threeTyear study of Canadian 

Mothercraft, an infant care center, which folbwed a developmental learning approach Dual 

obiectiv^s of the research were to explore the significance of early experience and to establish 

a program of infant da^ care-to ^ve as a model. Components of the program included 

student education and parent edudatioft in addition to th^day care program. Positive results 

»^ are reported, with an informative description of opei^tioR5 of t^e day care center. 

' > ' . - 

See also. Fowler, W.; N. Khan et al. T/JJ Developmont of a Prototype Infant and Child 

Day Care Center in Metropolitan Toronto. Year III Progress Report, Toronto. Ontario 

Institute for Studies in Education, 1974. 

Frost, J.L. "At Risk. Intervention for High Risk Infants and Young Children." Childhood 
Education 51, 6 (Apr.. May 1975): 299-30^. This report is based on information resulting 
trom the National Conference on Early Intervention with High' Risk Infants and Young 
Children held at the ijnwersity of North Carolina at Chapel HilJ in May 1974. Provides a 
generalized perspective of the extraordinary quality and range of the conference delibera- 
tions. ♦ ' ^ 

Garbcr, H., & R. Heber. The Milwc^ukee Project, Early Intervention as a Technique To 
Prevent Mental Retardation. 1973. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 080 16^. 
The pro)ect focused on intervention with very young disadvantaged children. Training for 
the mothers stressed preparation for empfoyment, improvement of homemaking skills'and 
development of child-reanng skills. Assessment of the program was done by using various 
measurement tools with children. Conclusions were that succes^ of such^projects depends on 
act ive CO mm uni ty seri'ice programs. ^ • 

' Gilmer, G., et ak Intervention loith Mothers and Young Children. A Study of Intrafamily 
Effects. 1970. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 050 809. Younger siblings of 
preschool children in an intervention program were^tudied^to determine the diffusion effects 
of the intervention program. Results showed that .maternal irivolvement was a factor in 
conceptual development of younger siblings.Xhildren in groups involving mothers showed 
Q superior performance on the Basic Concept Test. 0 
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Gordon, IJ. Parental h\volvem/nt m Compensatory Education Champaign, IL. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1970 SurveyWarly compensatory-education projects, uhiversity-based 
programs and school-and-community programs. Two areas stressed are th^ importance of 
home-visitation programs and the need for improved research and eyaluajjon design and 
methods ' • ^ . ' 7 

An Early Interbention Project A Longitudinal Look, Gainesville^ FL: Institute for" 



Development of Hurr|an R^ources, University of Florida, 1973. Thi^^blication was 



originally presented a^ a papeK^' the Merrill-Palmer Conference on Res^ch and Teaching 
of Infant Development in 1973. QM:don gives an overview of the vanous programs contained 
id4Uain the Early Intervention Projects «E^nt Education Program, Early Child Stirjiuktion 
Through Parent Eduicajion Project, HomeCearflija ^enter,' Instructig aaLStrategies in Infant 
Stimulation, Social Roots of Competency, and tHeEffect of Reinforcement on Infant Per- 
formance Research data as of 1972 are included ' 

_. Early Child Stimulation Through Parent Education. Gainesville, Fbvlnstitute for 



Development of Huhian Resources, University of Florida. Final Report to Children's Bureau 
of Project No P H.S. R-3O6(01). Parents in this study were trained to be educators for 
indigent mothers of infants. The parent educators made weekly visits to execute a series of 
exercises with the infants for nine months. Results showed that paraprofessionals could teach 
^ mothers Specific stimulation exercises were found to be effective for infant development . 

See Abo^ Gordon, I.J. The Florida Parent Education Early Intervention Project. A Longi- 
tudinal Look ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, 1975. 

Gordon, I.J., & B, Guinagh. A Home Learning Center Approach to Early Stimulation. . 
Gainesville, FL, Jtistitute for Developnjent of Human Resources, JJniversity of Flonda. Final 
Report on Project No. RO 1 MH 16037-04, to NIMH Noy. 1974. fhVpr^jeet sought J^^use 
mothers as nonprofessional teachers of mothers in intervention with their infants. Backyard 
centers located ir^w -income neighborhoods were staffed by the mother trained to assist 
other mothers who brought their infants. One purpose was to extend the services of profes- 
sional workers by using paraprofessionals, 

Gordon, I. J., & R.E. Jester, "Instructional Strategies in Infant Stimulation/' Selected Docu- 
ynents in Psychology 2 (1972). 122. The project compared teaching the mother versus 
• teaching the infant and using paraprofessionals versus professionals. The study, which 
involved 200 lower class mothers and their infants, found that professionals worked better 
with girls, while paraprofessionals were more effective with boys. 

Haith, M.M. 'The Forgotten Message of the Infant Smile." Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 18, 4 
(1972) 321 -22 Reviews various viewpoints regarding the role of smiling m infant devdop- 
mcnt. The stress in this paper is on the internal stimulus for the smile rather than external 
stimuli Haith proposes that cognitive factors alone do not account for smiling, affective fac- 
tors also play a role in the behavior. 

Hamilton, M.L. Evaluation of a Parent and Child Center Program. 1970. ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No ED 045 189 Emphasis of the program was on stimulating retarded 
development for Mexican American children under 3 years of age. Children were engaged in 
a nursery school experience five days a week, while the mothers were given inservice training 
three hours a week, Paid participation as an aide ten weeks was available to the mothers. 
There was no control group, but post-tests scores showed signiBcent gains over pre-test 
scores Areas of greatest improvement were language development and vocal stimulation. 

Hearings Before the Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs of the United States 
Senate, Ninety-Third Congress, First Session, Maternal, Fetal, (ind Infant Nutrition^l973. 
Part I — Consequences of Malnutrition. Hearings held in Washington, DC, June 5, 6 & 7, 
1973 ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 083 352. Includes testimorty of scientists 
and doctors engaged in research concerning maternal, fetal and infant nutrition and its 
relationship to the mental and physical development of the child. Testimony declared 
maternal nutrition during pregnancy is of great importance to the birth-weight and health of 
O the infant Nutrition during the first year of life had developmental implications since this is 

||^[^(^ the crucial period of the child's growth. 



Holmes,,M., el al The ImpiKt of the Head Start Parent-Child Center Program on Parents 
1973. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No ED 088 598. This study reports research on 
the intpacl on parents of Parent-Child CenWs administered through Head Start. The project 
focused on children from conception to ag«3 and th?ir parents The income of, the parents 
had to fall below federally established pov£l4y levels The findings shovs^d that the prograrrj^ 
as implemented did not have ^ significant effect on the majority of parents served. Neverthe- 
less, some parents made beneficial gams as a result of their participation in the program . 

/^Hofzman, Mathilda. The Wbal Environment Provided by Mothers for Their Very Young 
Children," Merpill-Paluier Quarterly 20 (1974). 31-42. Four mothers vy/ere studied for verbal 
interactions with their children, Findings were*that all the mothers used both explicit and 
implicit_direct ions. ^ All mothers engaged in explicit teaching. The mothers' socioeconomic 

~sfalu<i had no relationship to differences in the verbal environments 

Honig, A.S., & J.R. Lally. Assessmg the Behaviors of Caregivers. ABCA and ABC-IL 
1973. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No 081 480. The authors discuss how the tW 
rating Vh^cklists, ABC-I and ABC-II/may be used to assess infant environments, ABC-I 
focuses on caretaker behaviors that reflect educational goals for infants under 18 months 
ABC-II IS appropriate for use with infants from 18 to 36 months. Studies used with the instru- 
ments aire listed. 

Horowitz, F.D., &• L.Y. Paden. The Effectiveness of Environmental Intervention 
Programs " In Rcinei^^ of Child Develdpment Re^earchVoXx 3, B. Caldwell & H Riciutti, eds 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1973 Horowitz andPaden first differentiate between , 
enrichment and intervention. Next they review many programs of intervention, Effectiveness 
of the different kinds of programs his been researched, but longitudinal r^ltrfarf still to be 
studied. The authors are concerned about the.4>ossibility -of intervention^ v^s a factor in 
eliminating differences in cultures T.hey feel there^nTust^be a balance between preventive 
intervention and cultural annihilation ' ^ ' * . 

Johnson, D.L., et al. The Houston Parent-Child Developtn^itit Center A Parent Education 
Program for Mexican-American Pamilies 1973. ERIC Document RepToductid^^^^ice No. 
-086 320 The project is open to low- income Mexican-American M^miljes .an^-starts 
intervention in infancy, aiming the educational efforts at the parents. The pr-<)ject is described^ 
as having m-home family -workshop and in-center comppHents. Initial data '^ier i^^o^ars 
seem to indicate positive results. *^ ' \ 

Johnston, yC.M., &.^R.W. Deisher. "Contemporary Communal Child Rearing: A First 
^^Analysis " Pediatrics 52 (1Q73), 319-26. In the 20 communal groups studied, each showed 
variations in communal child rearing. Some commune members have realized advantages 
of communal child rearing that cannot be provHrcW by nuclear families. In other groups 
of the members, including the biological parents, have provided the environment of 
basictl^&iAs^^ji^e&ult, personal and physical difficulties have developed. 

Karnes, M.; J. Teska; A. Hodgins & E. Badger. /'Educational Intervention at Home by 
Mothers of Disadvantaged Infants." Child Development 41 (1970). 925-35. Mothers from 
poverty environments were used as intervention ag^ts with their children, aged between 13 
and 27 months. The mothers learned teaching l;echniques based on positive reinforcement in a 
two-hour meeting each week. Mothers werfe a^ked to use acquired strategies with their child 
each day. Comparisons were made with a rnalched group and a sibling group, with the target 
group revealing a post-program superiority. 

Keistcr, M.E. A Review of Experience Establishing, Operating, Evaluating a 
Demonstration Nursery Center for the Day-Time Care of Infants and Toddlers, 1967-1970. 
Final Report to Children's Bureau, DHEW. Greensboro, NC. University of North Carolina, 
1970^ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 050 810, The director of the Demonstra- 
tion Nursery Center reviews the history of its development. Since establishment of the center 
was a pioneer venture, no models were available in devising the program. One unique aspect 
of the center is its provisions for caring for sick infants The project was evaluated by 
companng its children with others who remained at home. Although home children made 
higher scores dunng the first testing session, center children scored highest at the last t«sting 
session. Q 3 




K^/rner, A.F. "Individual Differences at Birth. Implications for Early Experience and Later 
Development." In Individual Differences in Children, J. C Westman, ed. New York, John 
Wiley, ,1973. Korner describes how individuals are different at birth. He discusses three 
chara'ctenstiis.^ how much ihey^cry, how ' cuddly)' they are, and what their capacity is for 
Self-coitif6rting behavior InfantTalso differ in frequency and duration of spontaneous visual 
alertness' Ipiplications- proj'ectied are' that/ indivjduaj , differenc?es in infants result in 
requirenrTqjitstfar different kinds^of care. The^jipthor reje<;ts one kind of infant care as being 
appropriate for all infants. *' ♦ * ^ 

— !_^'The Effect of the Infant's State, Levefof Arousal, Sex, and Ontogenetic Stage on 
the Care^ver" In The Effect of the Infant onfHi^ Caregivers , M .Lewis & L.A. Rosenblum, 
eds New -York. John Wiley, 1974\ Reviews infant's 'active contributfon to mother-infaiU 
interaction. The major Fjjint of this study i^that infants exhibit individuaKdifferences, at(d 
these differences should be reflected in the mother's care for the child. These Jndividual infant 
char£ft:teristics'are discussed iij terms of the infant 's-state of arousaL]sex and ontogenetic stage 
of djjvelopment. ^ v ^ 

Lambie! D.Z*,'& D,P. Weikarf. "Ypsilanti-Camegie Infant Education Project." in Disad- 
vantaged Chid Vol. Ill, J. Hellmuth, ed. New York. Brunner/Mazel, 1970. Describes the 
Ypsilanti*Perry Preschool Projett^and the Ypsilanti Home Teaching Project. Tlie assumption 
was .that early infancy is an .optimal time to assist parenti^n developing relationships witH 
their children to promote intellectual develof)rtient.'The project proposed to assess the 
effectiveness of inWerv'ention by public schoolteachers, beginning with infancy. Curriculum 
used in the project is discussed, as well as results of research connected with the prograu^. 

^ Leifer, A.D., et al.» "Effects of Mother-fnf^nt Separatioiji pn Later Maternal Behavior." 
Child Development 43 .(1972). 1203-18. Mothers of full-term ba^ks were compared with 
mers of premature babies who remained hospitalized for thr^t^Twelve week^after birth, 
others of full-term babies held their babifes closer and interacted with thei/mbre than 



mothe^ of premature babies. Mothers of premature infants had a higher incidei^^ie of divorce 
and relinquishment o£ custody of the infant. The authors state hypotheses as to the causes of* 
these differences in maternal behavior. , ^ 

Levenstein, P. "Cognitive Growth in Preschoolers Through Verbal Interaction with 
Mothers. '\American* Journal of Ortliopsycbiatry 40 (1970).. 426-32. *Jhe stiidyMs fftemfed 
important be^ayse it indicay^s that interventfon can take place in the hoiwJfThe researcher 
Tound mothers willing ,to^ cooperate and interested in taking Action tpwai^ preparing their 
children fx)r ecfucation. Experimental children made significant gains over contr9l children^^ 
Fifty-four children aged from 20 to 43 months and their mothers were divided into an 
experimental and two comparison groups. T^e experimental group ivas exposed to sev^n 
months of home sessions with the purpose of stimulating vexbal interaction between mother 
andchildv ♦ * • fli ' < 

See also levenstein, P, 'The Mother -Chi Id Home Program.'* In Tfye Preschool in Aftion, 
2nd ed., R.K.Varker, ed. Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon, 1972. 

Verbal Interaction Project: Aiding ^Cognitive Growth in Disadvantaged 

Preschoolers Tlihugh the Mother-Child Home*Program ]uly 1, 1967 -August 31^1970. Feb. 
1971 EI^IC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 059-791. This^'is the final report of the 
Verbal Interaction Project, which Wcis a home-based mother-child program aimed at foster- 
ing cognitive growth in preschoolers 2 to 4 years old from lower-income familiej. Tfained 
visitors Visited mothers an^ their children twice weekly over se^en-month periods and 
trained the mother how to us'e toys and books. The mother then used her acquired skills in 
interaction, with the child. Childi:en in the program made significantly higher gains on IQ 
tests than t^^ntrol children 

See Also \ levenstein, P. The Verbal interaction Project. Paperprescnted at Symposium, , 
American C|rthopsychiatric Association ( Conference, Washington^C, Mar. 24^ ^^^^^ 

Levenstein, P.; A. Kochman & H, Roth. "From Laboratory to Real World. Service. 
Delivery of the Mother-Child Home Program." Atfierican Joul^alof Orthopsychiatrx/ 43, 1 
(1973). 72-/8. Describes the procedures for a research project's assistaYice to service 
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organizations in buccesbfully replicating a model program found effective in the laboratory. 
Reports the goals, methods and problems and offers some general recommendations. 
yAuthors' Abstract. 

^ Levine, Jacob, from the* Infanta's Smile to Mastery ofAruiety The Developmental Role of 
Humor 1972. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 073 851 Reports that the 
absence of smiling in infants can have is much significance as its presence. Smiling develops 
into communication bf pleasure early in infant development. The absence of smiling indicates 
distress or fear. Humor is an essential element of the grov^rth process that parallels the stages 
of cognitive and psychological development. Humor is conceptualized as a reassertion of 
one's competence and can boused to facilitate learning. 

Lewis, M. "Infant Intelligence Tests. Their Use and Misuse." Human Development 16, 1 
(1975). 108-18. Lewis reasserts the inaccuracy and' instability of infant intelligence tests and 
their use in infant intervention programs. As an alternative he suggests measuring develop- 
nlent by acquisition of specific skills. 

^ Lewis, M., & S. Lee-Painter. "An Interactional Approach tp the Mother-Infant Dyad." In^ ^ 
The Effect of t^e Infant on His Caregivers, Lew^is & R.A. Rosenblum, eds. New York: 
John Wiley^l974 This study ^^tilizes various m^ els of interrelationships in discussing the 
relationship between the child and the environr^t. The authors prcJpose'lhat data obtained 
are highly specific to the type of rrieasurement utilized by the model. The authors further 
suggest that the interaction flt^w between^the child and the environment moves in both 
directions; both elements significant ly influence each other ' ' . 

Lewis, M. et al. "Mothers and Fathers, Girls and Boys . Attachment Behavior in the First < 
Two Years of Life." In Determinants of Behavior Development, F.J. Monks, W. Willard & J. 
de Wit, eds- New York. Academic Press,,, 1972. This longitudinal study examined the ^ 
attachment of the child with each parent . The ten boys and girls aged from 1 to 2 years were 
.observed with each parent in a play situation in-scsSions one week apart. Attachment 
behaviors were affected by the sex of the -infant and the sex gf the parent . Results of the 
Bay fey Mental Maturity Index obtained at age 2 correlated with some attachment behaviors ^ 
observed during the first two years of life. * 

Maccoby, E.E., & S. Feldman. "Ivlother-Attachnnent and Stranger-Reactions in 'the'Third 
• Year of Life." Monographs of the Society for Research in Child OevHopment 37, 1 (1972). • 
Two studies compared American and kibbutz-reared Israeli children' in observations of a 
stranger s entrance, the mofher's departure, a period when the child was alone, and reunion 
with thc'mother. Kibbutz and Amencan children of the same age showed similar reac:tions to 
the episode. Behaviors changed at different ages with both groups. 

Mann, ^4- The Effects of a Preschodl Language Program on Two-Year-Old Children and , 
Their Nfhthers. Final report, 1970. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 045 224. A 
stri^ctured language program for 2-year-old children who were educationally disadvantaged 
was complemented with a structured language i5rogram ^r their mothers to determine.if the ^ 
program would significantly affect the language Behaviors of, the mothers and chijjif^.* 
Three groups vwre arranged with the following treatments. 1) language treatment 1) 
counseling and day care treatment and 3) control with ho -treatment Conclusions were that 
^ the group with structured language treatment produced a significant change in the syntax- ^ 
style of mpthers and children. * ^ ' ^ * ' ' ' 

McCall, R.B. Exploratory Manif^ulation and Play ir^ the Human Infant." Monographs^o 
the Society for Research in Chlli^pcvelof^wient 155 (1974). infants 7^2 to 11 ^ 2 months ofj>gc 
were studied for possible differences in ex^^ratory manipulation and play behavior. It* was- 
^ possible to ^rc^up half the subjects by style cCf play behavior Subjects tended to spend longer 
' periods of time with a toy that provided appropriate feedback t^y the child'^ level of devclopi 
men|' No sex differences were found in the nature of play behavior, in choice of toy .or in the 
infant's orientation toward the parent. / 

Mder, J.H., al. An Educational System for High-Risk Infanti A Prevet\tive Approach ' 
to DeDelopnxental and l.earning Disabilities. 1970. ERIC Document Reproduction .Service ' 
iNo. ED.,p4S 379. In addition to reviewing literature in the field of ipfant educationr: two ap- 




proachcs are suggested to prevent experiential deprivatipru^fflnf^nt, curriculum, which 
should be initiated as early as possible, needs to incorpoyJkr^th an enriched day caresetting 
and the training of mothers in infant stimulation to bj>implemented in the home. • 

Moerk, E. "Changes in Verbal Child-Mother^Jineractions with Incjeasing Language Skills 



of the Child " Journal of Psycholingutg 
developed increasing levels of languae 



Research. 3 C1974): 101-116. children 
kills, changes occurred in the intep<rttion between 
mothers and children.. The childrep/rfudied were from 2*^2 to^5-l years. M<^ers were found 
to adapt the verbal utterances as^'tne language competeficies of their chiWf^n improved. 

Nacyc, K.L^; W. BhncJSCC. Paul. "Effects of Maternal Nutri^^^on the Human Fetus." 
Pediatrics 52 (1973) 494^-503. Mothers' weight gain and W-^rforie diets during pregn^yicy/ 
had a correlation with fetal growth. Pronounced e^f^s resulted from mater^ 
undernutrition in the la^ trimester of pregnancy The meter's stature had httle corre 
with fetal growth . y > 

Nelson, K. "Structure and Strategy in.L^aimri^To Talk." Monographs ofyDie ^otieiy 
hr Research m Child Development 38 1-2 (1^ .''Eighteen children were studi^ for acquisi- 
tion^>f first words between 1 and 2 years of/^. The authors discussed aQqm^tion irvt&rms of 
an interaction model. Children began>f naming objects, learned worS^f all major form 
classes, and differentiated srfi'all con^t domains from thebeginningyStrategies used by the 
children for acquisition were fourfd to be relate^ to language'* pm^ress. Mother behavior 
that was nondi recti ve and accep^g facilitated acquisition of wonis. 

Osofsky, J.D., & B. Dan4er. Relationships Between yNeonatal Characteristics and 
Mother-Infant Interaction '1973 ERIC Document Reprodu^on Service No. ED 086 323. The 
findings. of thjs sPudy provide informatioH abquf the earjy elationship that develops between 
infant^'and parents Fifty-or/e mothers were studied. Infants were assessed using the Brazelton 

^ Neonatal Assessment Scale, and mothers were i/iterx^ewed. Data suggested that infants show 
consistency in state and behavioral measures actt^s situations. ^There is consistency between 

'pJatterns of maternal stimulation and infant'bebaviors. 

^ Pcderson,,t).R. The Si^pthing Effects of Vestibular Stimidqtion as Deten^ined by Fre- 
que^icy and Direction of Roc/cmgf 1973-/tRIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 084 
017 The effects of rocking on the ij|:tivity of 2-month-old irfFants was the focus of this study. 
The direction of rocking was not coated to 'Changes in activity, but more rapid rocking 
resulted in a greater reduction in activity. . ^ 

Pcd^rson, F.A., and others. Father Absence in Infancy. 1973. ERIC Documerrf Reproduc- 
tion Service No ED 085 088. The results of thijs study lead to the speculatipn that the father 
interaction with the "infant provides stimulation that domplemepTs the motherV ^y 
introducing a degree of novelty. Fifty-four black infants classified ^^'father*absent'' were 
rated ot] sixteen measures of infant fur^ioning. There was tio relationship betw^ father 
variables and infant variables for female infants but a signiTicant relationship on ^or^ie behav- 
iors for male^ TJiere was no explanation for sex differences, and results were considered 
tentative. • ^ • 

Phillips, ].R. "Syntax and Vocabulary of Mother's Speech to Young Children . Age culd Sex 
Comparison " Child Development 44 (1973). 182-85. The researcher tested the hypotheses 
that adults do npt speak to children as they speak'to otiier .adiJ^^and that the adult's speech 
becomes more aduit-like Jas the chil4» increases in linguistic competence. Both hypotheses 
were affirmed significantly. Phillips^ found'th^t' at about 18 months the mother feegirts tb use 
njore adult-like speech with the child. _ . • * ' 

Powell, L.F. 'The Effect of Extr,a Stimulation and Maternal Involvement on the Develop- 
mertl of Low Birth-Weight Infants and on Maternal BehSvior/'.C/nW Development 45/1 
(1974) 106-13 Although mothers *of low~birt}i-weighf newborns were allowed to handle 
their babies during' the period of hospitalization, it did not influence their maternal behavior 
after the babies were released. Hospital staff gave the infants extra stimulation while they 
_vvere hospitalized to improve development. Development was improved through 6 months 
corrected age wftfen compared with a cpptrol group of infants. 



Rebelsky, F., & C. Hanks, "Fathers' Verbal Interaction with Infants in the First Three 
Months of Life." Child Development 42 (1971) . 63-68. Fathers' verbal interactions with their 
infants were gathered by means. of a microphone attached to the infant for a 24-hour period 
every two weeks, from the time the infant was 2 weeks of age to the time he was 3 months 
old. The dala show that fathers spend lit-tle time vocalizing to their infants and that the 
number of interactions vanes by time o\ day, age, sex of the infant, and the kind of activity 
oifcurring during the interaction. 

Richardson, S.A., et al. "School Performance of Children Who Were Severely Malnour- 
ished in Infancy." American Journal of Mental Deficiency'77 (1973) . 623-32. Jamaican boys 
aged from 5 to 11 years who had been severely oialnourished during infa^ncy were compared 
with classmates of the same age and sex. They did significantly less well on the WRAT, class 
grades^^ lid^'tgacher's evaluation. No relatjprfship was found between age at which they 
experienced malnutrition and school performance. 

Robinson, Ji.B., & N.M. Robinsin. 'longitudinal Development of Very Young Children in 
a Comprehensive Day Care Program . Thp First Two Years." Child Development 42 J1971) . 
1673-83. The authors suggest that high quality day care in the first two years of life may 
enhance verbal development. Comparisons of test scores with control children were signifi- 
cant in verbal ability differences Deprived, preschool black children received more benefit 
thim more advantaged Caucasian children. / ^ • 

'Robinson, H.B.; N.M-. Robinson; M.'^olins; U. Bronfcrtbrcnner & J. Richmond. "Early 
Child Cane m the Unit^ S fates of America Early Child Development and Care Monograph 
2 (1973). 359^582. Each of ten chapters deals with different aspects d( child care in this 
country. 1) History of Child Care in the United States, 2) Theories arfd Methods of Child 
Rearing, 3) Role of the Family and Society, 4) Planning for Children, 5) Changes in the 
Family, 6) Programs .Providing Chijd Services, 7) Trairving of Perso^fnel for Programs, 8) 
Resources^ for Parents, 9) Funding and Research, and 10) Recommenda/ions. 

5oe*der, L.M. The Effect of Maternal Nutrition on fhe Development of the Offspring. An 
International Symposium." Nutrition Reports International, Special Issue Los Altos, CA. 
Geron-X, 1973^ Amon^ the topics presented at the symposium were "Prenatal Nutritional 
Factors Affecting Brain Development," 'The Developing Brain. . .," 'Perfnatal Undernutri- 
tion and the 'Metabolic and Behavioral Development of the Offspring." Some papers* dealt 
with research on rats, with implications for human mothers and babies. 

Rosenbluth, L., et al. Ne^) York Infant Day Care Study. 1973. ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion* Service No. ED 084 015. A five-year longitudinal study was made of service-oriented 
day care programs in New^York City. Three kinds of gi^ups were st^^idied; 1) children in 
group day c4re centers, 2) children in family day care centers and 3) home-reared children. 
Data are based on observations and instruments to indicate effects on families. Cross-sec- 
tionafanalysis was made to compare early vcrslus late entry ipto programs. 

Saunders, M.M. Sotnjs Aspects of the Effects of Day Carehh- Infants' Emotional and^Per- 
bonality Development. 1972. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 067 166. Infants 
reared at ijomc wer-e comp^r^d with infants enrolled in a day c^e center to identify differ- 
ences m emotional and personality devdopment,,|^fants were aged 3 to 24 months. Data 
were collected ysing questionnaires, ob^rvations, the Bayle^ Scales of Infant Development 
and telephone interviews with mothers. No significant differences were found betw^n the 
groups. ^ ^ . t ' ' ^ 

Schaefcr, E., & M. Aaron^n. "Infant Education Researcji Prpject. Implementation and 
Implications of a Home Tutoring Program." In The Preschool in Action'R.K. Parker, ed. 
Boston, NJA. Allyn & Bacon. 1972. A program of home'lutoring to facilitate intellectual 
development .as conduct^ with. 31 black male infants in Washington, DC. Tutors visited 
each infant's home for an hour each day, five days a week, from age 15 months to 36 months. . 
Tutors used toys, books, music and rhythm, puzjjcs, games, and walker excursions. Post- 
'csting showed gains for the experimental infants. 



Schmilt, R., & M.R. Erickson. "Early Predictors of Mental Retardation". M^fa/ Retarda- 
tion, 11, 2 (1973) . 27-29. Parents' reports of age of onset of smiling and sitting alone were 
examined for 454 children who wer^ referred for diagnosis of developmental problems. The 
data indicated th4t the tw» milestones predicted the same percentage of children who were 
subsequently diagnosed as severely retarded. The onset of smiling, however, was considered 
to be more useful for purposes of early prediction because of its occurrence in nonretarded 
children by the age of 5 months. Authors' Abstract. 

Seltzer, R.E. 'The Disadvantaged Child and Cognitive Development in the Early Years." 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 19 (1973). 241-52. Thfs symposium-paper discusses literature on 
maternal influences, social-class differences, and intervention programs for the first three 
years of life. Noting tKar differences between the lower socioeconomic group and middle 
socioeconomic groups begin to appear around the third year, it proposes hypotheses to 
explain the delay in development of the differences. 

Simmons, M.P. Piagetian Theory on Imitative Behavior in Childhood. Direction for 
Parent-Infant Education.' 1973.* ERIC Document Reproduction Service No, ED 075 091. 
Simmorts is concerned with early intervention utilizing Piagetian pnnaplesof development. 
Her prografin objectives inci ud6 mea'ns to guide parent and child in building a relationship 
that' would use developmental sequence stages from birth through 18 months. She proposes 
that parents be taught techniques of natural mtervention in the home, which WiH facilitate fhe 
child's^evelopment. 

Snow, C.E. 'Mothers' Speech to Children Learning Language." Child Development 43 
(1972). 549-65 Snow reports that middle-class chiTdren do not learn language as a -Sorting- 
out and modification process, but-h«^^onsistent, organized and simplified language from 
their mothers. In thb study the findings were that mothers simplified their speech to youn§ 
chijdreb and that children played a rolejn modifyjng the mother's speech. SnoW (Concludes 
that children who are acquirir% language have a model that is simpler and more redundant 
than adult speech, / . ^ ^) * ^ 

Sroufc, L.A., & J. P. Wunsch. 'The'Develppment of Caughter in the First' Year of Life." 
Child Development AZ, 4 (1972) . 1326-44. I^ a study of 150 infants in the first year.of life, a 
significant change was noted in the amount of laughter and the nature of stTmuli eliciting it. 
Tactile or auditory stimuli were primary with young infants, while visiral and social were 
successful in the second half of the first year. " ' * . . ^ • v , . 

Stern, D.N. "Mother and Infant at Play. The Dyadic Interaction Involving Facial, Vocal 
and Gaze Behaviors." The Effect of the Infant on hfis Caregivers, M. Lewis & L.A. 
Rosenblum, eds. New York. John Wiley, 1974. Stern uses an Interactive modelK)f the rela-" 
tjoriship between mother and mfant in which interaction Hows in both directions between 
mother and' infant. This study describes behaviors involved in the- interaction between the 
dyad, relating how the elicited behavior pfjone merpber in turn influenced the behavior of the 
second member. * ' . ^ ' ' 

Tautcrmannova, M. "SmilingNn Infants" Child Development 44, 3 (1?73) : 701-704. The 
development of ihe dui^tion of smiling response was studied in the first 6 months of life. The 
results showed signific^Vit irKljviduari differences in the length of smiling, which increased 
with age. The length of smiling depend^ on the age of the infants, on the i;itcraction between 
the adult and the infant, ahd"on how much time had elapsed'since the beginning of Ihc obser- 
vation period. » . , k ^ 

Taylor, A./J5eprived Infants' Poterttial for Affective Adjustment". American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 38 (1^8). 835-45. This report contradicts literature asserting that children 
who are dcpriv.ed'as infants arc typically without affection. THe thirty ^adopted children in 
this study who suffered severe deprivation as infants demonstrated healthy potenjtial after 
V receiving treatment from age 21/2 years on. ^ ^* ^ 

Tulkin, S.R. "Social Class Differences in Attachment Behaviors of Ten-Month .Infants." 
Child Development, 44, 1 (1973). 171-74. The study sought to' determine jwhether middle-^ 
class infants were more likely to show attachment than working-class infants. Fcm<kle infants 
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of ^mtddie-dass and working -class parents were observed during a play session and a separa- 
tion session. Findings were thaf no significant differences were found, although middle-class 
female infants tended to cry sooner upon separation from their^ffiothers than working-dass 
females. 

Tulldn, S.R„ & F.E. Covitz. Mother-Infant Interaction and Intellecti^lEt^tioning at Age 
Six. Paper presented at meeting of Society for Research on Child D^J6pment, Apr. 1975, 
Denver, CO. The study reported v^^as a follow-up to a study con^Mcfed in 1967 in which dif- 
ferences in hotne experiences for infants of different sociaW^sSeswe^e examined. The follow- 
up used subjects from the original study who were now 6 to &^years old. The purposevyas 
to determine whether the differences observed in the infants were impQrtant^oHate,t^^ 
ment. Findings were positive, with highly consistent relationships between attachment mea- 
.sures and later test scores This study expanded data on the relationship between attachment 
and cognitive develop;nent. 

Tulkin, S.R.*", & Kagart, J. "Mother-thild Interaction in the First year of Life" Child 
Development 43 (1972) . 331^41. While this study found no nonverbal interaction differences 
between white middle-dass and working-dass mothers with their babies, significant differ- 
ences were noted in verbal interaction. Verbal behavior was more frequent among middle- 
class mothers. . [ 
«" f ' I 

Uzgiris, I.e. "Patterns of Cognitive Development in Infancy" Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 19, 
3 (1973). 180-204. As a result of this study, the author suggests that there are four distinct 
levels in object concept development. Six girl and six boy infants were seen at weekly inter- 
vals from 4 to 8 months to 1 year and then at monthly intervals from 1 to 2 years.jPragetian 
Scales developed by Hunt and Uzgiris were administered. Subject variability was found to be 
greater for steps higher in the sequence. The rate of developn\ent of an earlier period did not 
predict later rate of development. j 

Vore, D.A. "Prenatal Nutrition and Postnatal Intellectual DevelopnjefU" Mer^ll-Palmer 
Quarterly 19, 4 (1923): 253-60. Reviewing* data available on the effect of prenatal nutriiicfn 
on infant and child brain development, .Vore concludes that matema^ malnutrition is asso- 
ciated with deficits at birth and later in life and that these deficits may be somewhi^t reversible 
through environmental intervention. , j ^ 

"Vulnerability bi Young Infants to Food Additives." World Health Organizatidn TBchmcal 
Report Series W (197^. Reports that very young infants have not acquired or developed the 
mechanisms that pfotect them from foreign substances. They are less effident m metabolizmg 
food additives and may accumulate them over a period of time, with possible consequences 
ia later development. ^ 

WacHs, T.D, Utilization of aPiagetian Approach in the' Investigation of Early Experience 
Effects. A Research Strategy and Some Illustrative Data. 1973. ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 087 562. With a paradigm utilizing Piagetian based strategy for 
the study and evaluation of cognitive and intellectual development, infants were observed 
natural istically. The Purdue Home Stimulation Scale was used to code the oWrvations. The 
study also includes a review of research on the effects of early experi^nw on subsequent 
cognitive and intellectual development. 

White, B,L. Human Infants, Experience and Psychofcgical Development. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ. Prentice Hall, 1971. White's stated purp^e^n writing this book is to call for a 
radical reorientation of research efforts concernipg Infancy. The book presents what is pres- 
ently known through research. Topics^covered are. the current state of knowledge concern- 
ing the behavior of human infants, the role of, early experience, recent additions to that 
Jcnowledge; and major issues in current resear 

See also. White, B,L, Critical Influenp^ in the Origins of Competence. Paper presented at 
Merrill -Palmer Institute Conference <^n Research and Teaching of Infant Dev^elopment, Feb. 
1974. ' , 
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White, BX.; J.C. -Watt's et al. Experience and Environment. Englewood Cliffs, N). 
Prentice-Hall 1973. The researchers sought to.discover environn\ental events irvthq 2nd and 
3rd years that affect children's competence or incompetence in sfhool. Intensive home 
observations consisted of sessions of three 10-minute continuous qfeservations in a half-day 
period. Watts assessed the functional environment using periodic structured interviews, 
while White assessed competence usmg penadically administered structured tests. No 
attempt was made^tb analyze the relationship of the instruments. 

Wilson, G.S.; M.M. Desmond & W.M. Verniaud. "Early Development* of Irtfants of. 
Heroin-Addictkl Mothers. " Americ^in Journal of Diseases of Children 126 (1973). 457-62. 
Thirty irifants of heroin addicts were observed from ^to 24 months. Eighty percent had with- 
drawal signs for up to e> months. Other behavior.al disturbances inclucling hyperactivity, brief . 
attention span and temper outbursts were identified in infants observed 1 year or longer. 

Yarrow, L.J.; J.L, Rubenstein; FiA. Pederson & J.J. /ankovvski. "Dimensions of Early 
Stimulation and Their Differential Effects on Infant Development." Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 
19 (1972). 205-18. Authors.oF this study were interested evaluating the impact of "disad- 
vantaged ^environments. Important findings were that tne environment can be differentiated' 
into caretaker behaviors and that events in the environment can be coordinated with theoreti- 
cal concepts. Results also reinforced data on the importance of stimulations, both hum^nand 
inanimate, for the development of the infant. 
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